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In the end . . . in the natural process of 


trong... | end err... yo wld nd 


Pressure by patented proces 
at ual o ome ule Onty proven 
leads go imo Venus Drawing Pencils 


MOOTH... 


a ed 
al grit and impurities—they must 
be smooth 


CCURAITIZ... 


Accurate through and chrough — graded 
and temed by experts, Venus Drawing 
Pencils make the right mark every time 


ra Conca rae EN US | =_— 
Serfect PENCILS | PLAYER'S 
> ng MEDIUM 


NAVY CUT TOBACCO 








THE VENUS PENCTHL CO. LIMITED LOWER CLAPTON ROAD. LONDON. £5 











8 ridertess horse con win a race? 


Cluesswork _giytmaaey SEES 


These races are probably the toughest in 
the world Run since 1659 for the possess- 
ton of a sacred banner called the Palio, 
they cause bitter rivalry between the 
various districts who enter riders. 


SE52 
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and jockeys are a norma! occurrence. 
Knives are drawn and men may die on 
Palio day. The course usually takes only 
1 minute, 10 seconds. The barebacked 


EL 


parade of the horses. Then and only then 
4 OD YOU KNOW that for over half « century does peace return to Siena. 
cpa the Mouse of Cope has provided an unrivalled 


Put safety first - fit fortune have your rakes ; AN DEPEND 


| | ter our Mustreted brochure. 


adjusted regularly : 
FER OD O sraxe winines omc fled e} 18 


CAVID COPE Led., Ludgate Cirens, BCA ts Bese Known Turf Ac 
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THE HOUSEHOLD NAME 
OF A SERVICE TO INDUSTRY 


Brown & Polson 
ALSO AVAILABLE FOR WOMEN : STARCH PRODUCTS 




















There is only one “ Play-Boy ”’. 

No other Shoes possess the same 

unique features. 

BOTH MODELS WITH PATENTED 
CRADLE CONSTRUCTION 


If in difficulty, write to the address that oilwell drillers have to 
below. sey Shennan drill (which may be 
age snes | of a hole iy f ide can aad se f 

sal : a a foot or two wide) remova 
MUTTON WELTED FOOTWEAR LTS. from the hole of the earth and rock that the drill 

“CHUKKA BOOT WORTHAMPTON cuts away. The surprising answer to these prob- 
sidliveikabe —__— lems (and to one or two others as well) is — mud. 
Sa MY od It is special mud, of course — a thick and some- 
mac gia hae “clas” Sere wr pe times rather milky fluid which costs just about as 
' much as miik. It is pumped continuously down 

the slender, jointed steel tube that drives the drill ; 
U tH d it flows through the drill itself, fills the hole outside 
NITUITICC ... sitvifix Hair Cream will keep the tube, and so flows back to the surface, carrying 

x the drill-cuttings with it. The returned mud is 

your hair under perfect control — even in life's most strenu- sieved, to remove the cuttings, and used again. 
; ; : ; out S Ge ate cennt SP ee © eae ae 

ous moments. And without gumming or greasiness! Highly usually is, the mud may lose so water by 


much 
concentrated, a jar of Silvifix lasts 3 to 4 times as long as other eae mst et emadesbpemny yume 
‘ a ie ’ Starch for sealing a porous surface 
dressings. Silvifix is made for those who prefer something A common way out of this difficulty is to 
just a little better than the ordinary. 





WORLD Famous 
- 








a fay Bayne 

used oS ee Se a ae 
common starch. The effect of the starch is to bind 
particles of clay from the mud into an impervious 
plaster on the porous surfaces. 

The provision of starch in large quantities for the 
use of oilwell drillers is one example of the kind 
service that the Brown & Polson 


CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY LIMITED 


The Industrial Division of 


Brown & Polson 





BROWN & FOLSON LTO., WELADNOTON MOLEE. 125/190 STRAND, LONDON, W.0.8 














DEALER SERVICE 





at all points of the 

compass, is the finest 

of its kind in the World; 

it combines efficiency 

with economy. 
GENUINE EafFo SPARES at low fixed prices— from dealers 
in nearly every town. 


MODERN TIME-SAVING EQUIPMENT and tools are 
wed by Ford Dealers. 


DEALERS’ MECHANICS are trained in the Ford Service 
Schoo! at Dagenham. 


EaFo ENGINE EXCHANGE PLAN provides replacement 
at low cost. 


*MAKE-SURE’ VOUCHERS are valid for regular service 
at any Ford Main Dealer. 


Our genuine parts and accessories are now mark eted under the trade mark P— 


MOTORING IS ‘5-STAR’ MOTORING 
THE BEST AT LOWEST COST 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED - BAGENHAM 
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PHILIP MORRIS icc oirvense: 
PeiLire moneis are orerecatat 
rouse wonns ane Gitterent 


- €ND THE DIFFERENCE ts 


delightful! 





and deli ‘ 
special blend leaves your mouth perfectly 
fresh. Try a packet. You may prefer them 


Twenty for 3/9 


f FOR MORE SMOKING PLEASURE 


of 


SUPERB BRANDY 


NOW OBTAINABLE LOCALLY 


| i for Greet Brim = 8 8 MASON & CO LTO. 64.4 Teotey :. LONDON SE! ane MULL 
Agente 
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Ss said Horace Walpole during the hey-day of 


the Spas. In 1825, with the express approval 


oe 
fin Me 
ite <a 


em 


of George IV, Dr. Struve met this national quest 


for health and relaxation by opening his famous 


> oO, 
te ~ 


Pump Room at Brighton, the waters of which, “ From 
their renovating qualities, were much used in the 
houses of the nobility and fashion". His successors 
bottle fine mineral and table waters to this day : 


they are as celebrated as ever —and rightly so. 





ey 


HOOPER STRUVE & CO LTD 


LONDON - BRIGHTON - ALDERSHOT AND EXETER 


BY APPOINTMENT TO HIS LATE MAJESTY KING GEORGE vi 
MINERAL WATER MANUFACTURERS 


ACES a cA SO ED AF A. 





— 
J 
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the finest stox kings Not surprising — 


Aristoc has a hand in all _~ 


Aristoc 


Aristoc makes nothing else! As well 


as Aristoc nylons there is the de lightful 


Dimsheen— pure silk crépe ... G {t ; 
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THE ARISTOCRAT OF STOCKINGS 


Sheets 
Pillowcases 
Towels 


the (reatest lame ia Colton 


By this symbol you may 

identify the proud and 

aneent hneage of genume 

Harris Tweed, spun from 

virgin Scottish Wool, 

dyed, finished. and hand 

woven b the Crofters 

of the Oder Hebrides, It is the 

heraldry of traditionally incomparable quality. 


HariisTeead * Leok for the mark on the cloth 
mm 6 Look for the label on the garment 


weed by THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD 
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“Just switch on,” 
says sister Sue, 
“When you've got your 
smalls to do” 


It's @ happy family 
with a 


ELECTRIC KETTLE 
So quick — So convenient — So economical 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES & ALUMINIUM HOLLOWARE 


In the home for a LIFETIME 


SULPETT 4 SON8 LYD., #1. GRORCE'S WORKS, ICKNIELD 6T., SIEMENGHAN 18 
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bounce 


a Wee A 

There's an almost wave-like springiness about BMK carpets 
—and those Scotch Blackfaced sheep know why! It's their 
springy wool, blended with other fine strains, that puts the 
bounce into BMK carpets. It's woven into attractive designs, 
on modern looms, with all the craftsmanship of old Kilmar- 
nock. What a perfect way tocover 

your floors—and when you find 

that BM K label you'll know that of 
you've found the best. For value 

—well, you can’t beat a BM K! 


PB nny rBMK | 








Polish your floors 
and furniture this 


quicker, easier way 


hard, wearisome drudgery — polishing floors, 
and furniture — is gone for ever with the Hoover 
Electric Polisher. Without the slightest effort, lino, tiles, wood, 
cork, rubber all come up with a beautiful rich gloss — that lasts 
longer, too. A special feature is the built-in headlight that points 
out unpolished spots. Ask your Hoover Dealer to demonstrate. 


POR FURNITURE—SPECIAL SOFT 


(plus £9.19.6 tax) 
WP. terms always avacable 


MADE BY HOOVER-MAKERS OF THE WORLD'S BEST CLEANER 








To warm your home or office comfortably from 
Autumn onwards is going to be a problem for two 
reasons. 

Fuel supplies and every other kind of heating will be both 
scarce and dear. But sadder still will be the inevitable loss of 
much of the warmth you de obtain—thrown away and wasted long 
before you can make full use of it. 

Why should this happen? Simply because heat can escape 
from a building in various ways almost as quickly as it is created. 
The two main routes are through dreughty doors and windows 
and, because warm air always rises — through the roof ! 

What a needless waste of precious heat and fuel! How can 
it be prevented ? 

DRAUGHT-EXCLUSION by HERMESEAL will drasticelly reduce 
the heavy loss through badly fitting doors and windows; efficient 
ROOF-INSULATION by HERMESEAL will contein the warmth so 
saved. Together they will conserve so much more heat from 
present fuel supplies and make your home a better place to live in. 

Twe new ways te a warmer Winter— Yes! but call us in not 
later on but now, before the colder weather comes again. 

Ow arca marveyer is at your service 
DRAUGHT EXCLUSION AND ROOF INSULATION BY 


g HERMESEAL 
7 means warmer homed 


GRITISH HERMESEAL LTD., Head Office 4 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.! 
Tetephene GROvsvener 4324 (} limes) 
ANDO BRANCHES. 
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Lady Executive --- Overnight! 


lest someone het made «! Mere & 2 mrictly business-like 





The Policy for Children 


An invesement of C12 a year, begun before a child is two 
months old, provides 


At age |8: (92 p.a. for three years, or measures 17° x 11" and is available 
wn Gokten Tan, Brown of Bleck smouth 
At age 21; £323 in cash, or a life policy for £1,044 or di polished hide at Y guiness. Zip 
399 in cash, or a life policy for £1,086 oats tl.5-8. 
8 n , ora A f spar a f2. 
At age 25 c poney ,> @ Post free im the U.K 
? (Ie U.S.A. $27.50. and 
7 respectively, carnage 
aml wmureance free — 
20% customs duty poy- 
able mw U SAD 


| 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society te accommedating .. es 
Money-back Guarantes of complete watufaction. 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 ales xt 
h rT devpatch only direct from the mekers 
ee aS ee Cre om G, as Ge Oh 


' 


Write for details for a child of any age up to 16 














HOLIDAYS! 


Think of the old folk, the gentle- 
women in distress, the poor 
hard-working mothers and their 
children who have no hope of a 
rest and change from over- 
crowded conditions 








Your Gift for The Church Army 
Fresh Air Homes will be grate- 
: P — SS 3 fully received by The Rev. E. 
Quiet moment ‘ _ Wilson Carlile, Chief Secretary, 
; : a : The Church Army, 55 Bryanston 
The lasting pleasure derived ; CR ‘ _ J Street, London, WI 


fram the simple habit of the 


pipe is ensured with CHAIRMAN %, - EH R ARM 
Time may dawdle as it wishes tw —_— ) i - 
with this fine ald tobacco x WAAAAAIS 7 hy 





When life is casy it brings still 








greater pleasure and to the 
quiet moment adds a new and 








deep contentment 


Chairman | DOWCESTER 
came SIG kets CREAM 


aun iae tremate: Chairman medion, The Sherry Superb 


~ ebeatning, write to Chawmen Seles Office SOLE IMPORTERS: GALE LISTER & CO. LTD., LEEDS 2 
24 Helborn, London, B.C 











The Finest Liqueur 
Wf you have not seen the at any time 
ALLEN at work you will 
find it difficult to credit - *® Cocktails 
the speed and ease with : ® Pruit Salads 
which it clears grass ‘ & Grape Fruit etc 


and scrub over the 
Numerous actach- 


most difficult ments make the 
ALLEN available for a wide 

country ™ range of casks, 
Pleese write for {older. 


is 
fer ee ee 


JOHN ALLEN & SONS (oxrord) LTD W. Glendenning © Soms Lid. Newcastle upon Tyne 6 
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TIME I$ THE ART OF THE SWISS 


The March of Time 


The inherited skill and precision of ten generations of Swiss craftsmen are embodied in the fine Swiss watch. These 


age-old traditions, faithfully transmitted, ceaselessly developed, are being passed on to the new generation of 





today—to the skilled watch craftsmen of tomorrow. This is the march of time, which has made the Swiss jewelled- 
lever watch renowned all over the world. 
The experts who make these fine Swiss watches know that only experts should sell them. That is why 
they urge you to buy only from your jeweller. 
Only at the jeweller’s can you be sure of getting a watch in its original perfect condition. Only at the jeweller’s 
can you be sure of expert servicing, efficient repair. Only the jeweller can show you how to distinguish between 
good watches and others. 
If you choose a good Swiss jewelled-lever watch, and choose it at your jewellers, you will get the best 


of time. Your watch will combine the tradition of the past with the science of the present, to give you 


faithful service in the future. 


Your jeweller’s knowledge is your safeguard 


The WATCHMAKERS YF OF SWITZERLAND 
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BAVUAVVWAVPVes VWs sesesVssessssse 


WEST GATE 


Now out of London 


31 flights a week to 


: a fe 49d 50 Will the Price 


) BWCe ewe =). 
| Sj] | en 


* Prideys, Saturdays and Sundays only Al! other services daily 


The “Wes Gate’ 


Su 
With UNusual Preme is a Pipe 


c haracteristicg The 








£15 i 14 -O return THE ROBERT SINCLAIR TOBACCO COMPANY LTD., WESTGATE RD., NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 1 


24 flights a week to 
BRUSSELS 


[rane] os] orm a 


1 Prideys, Seturdeys and Sundays 


FIPPPEPPPPIIPIPEPEBDEPEPMDEBPDPPEL EE 


my. All other services daily 


£15.19.0 return 


LAL excursion to both a 


Let your trevel agent advise you 


fly BEA BRAG 


Meoncy spent eno BEA fare 
STAYS INSIDE BRITAIN 


BRITISH BuROPEBAN 





} 


] 


owe 


2 yer ONTOS 
ry “¥ . ~ Anos - : 
> oan ( 


~* 
V(a -supials have a pouch, or bin 


> a ‘ 
fo stow thew little treasures in 
lot strange uf Vrs Nangaroo 


Should poppa Guinness in it, too! 
“ 


Presented by Arthur Guinness Son & €o.Ltd Park (Loyal VW 10. 





/ hounded ov 


room witha plain white «ce 
‘ } 
from the same litter, preture symmetrical, 


doubt. 


ne 


I j 
; Street, they will ask about 


of Berne 


of a room, q its aspect. 


suggest a ceiling 


papered in colour, 
or if it is long, a different paper for 


wall only, or if it is dark — oe 


one 


It’s re markabl hou much you can do 


for a room with wallpapers alone. 


But then Sanderson wipers are not alone. 
[ 


You choose them in company with 


f Europe's woven and printed materials, 


You see Fabrics and Wallpapers together at 


SANDERSON 


of Berners Street 


BERNERS STREET, LONDON, B NEWTON TERRACE, GLASGOW, C3 
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Where Quality always comes first . 


ems @ 


There is an unmistakable air of quality Cee 
about every model in the magnificent 
Phillips range of Sports, Light Tourist, 
Roadster, Juvenile and Junior Bicycles. 
Distinguished by stylish designs, smooth- 
running action, and exclusive finishes, they 
are a positive pleasure to own and to ride. 


See them at your dealer’ ron write 
Ulestrated literature to 


PHILLIPS CYCLES LIMITED 
BIRMINGHAM, 40 


GAYMER’S , 


FLAGON 


also 
Whatever your taste in 
OLDE ENGLISH CYDER, you'll find one 


of these superb GAYMER | 


a truly fine cyder specially varieties exactly to your | 
blended for those who liking. Obdtainable from | 


appreciate the best. your usual supplier. 


WM. GAYMER & SON LTD., ATTLEBOROUGH & LONDON 





JOBLINGS 


OF SUNDERLAND 


versatility in glass 


Glass was first made in the Sunderland district over a 
thousand years ago. Today, and for some generations, the 
works of James A. Jobling & Co. Ltd. have been producing 
an ever increasing range of articles and instruments from a 
variety of glasses including the famous ‘ Pyrex’ brand, the 
original heat resisting glass in the world 


FOR COOKING 

—a skillet made of ‘Pyrex’ Flame- 

ware —a newly introduced glass 

that can actually be used over a 
flarne 


— Joblings Sintered Glass Filters 
made entirely from ‘Pyrex’. The 
filter disc has a pore size of approx- 
imately one micron — 1,cooth of 
a millimetre—and will retain 
bacteria 


AND FOR THE HOME—THE GENUINE 
original oven-to-table glass 
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before the holidays 


whenever and wherever you're going this year, look in first at your local garage 
with the SHELL and BP sign. Have a quick check-over for oil, tyres, brakes, 
petrol: make sure there’s nothing faulty; nothing which will let you down and 
spoil your holiday 

If you haven't already done so, change NOW to SHELL X-100 Motor Oil—the 


great new oil that fights Acid Action, main cause of engine wear. With Shell 








X-100 Motor Oil, your engine is constantly protected against wear caused by 
harmful combustion acids. Shell X-100 Motor Oil improves engine performance 


and prolongs the life of your car. 











* - 


you have good neighbours under the SHELL and BP sign 





CHA*ATREV AR A194 


“FP HIS is a reminder that our offices will close down 
on July 7 and will reopen on July 21. Please 
make a note on your calendar not to write to us or 
send us any repairs immediately before or during this 
period.”—A manufacturer's publicity pamphlet, page 5. 
“A customer is the most important person ever in 
this office, in person, by mail, or by telephone.”— 


Same pamphlet, page 16. 


my 


a 


Towards Better Anglo-U.S. Understanding 


“Rookie Eddie Yuhas re- 
ceived credit for his second 
relief pitching victory in as 
many days as the Cardinals 
came from behind to beat the 
Pirates 4-3 in Pittsburgh 
Stan Musial blasted a triple 
to run his consecutive hitting 
streak to twenty-four games. 
Murry Dickson, who shut out 
the Cards for six innings was 
charged with his cleventh 
loss against five triumphs. 
Andy Sominick’s single off the 
left-field fence with two out 
brought the deciding run."’ 

Baseball, in The New 

York Times 


a 


“ Lawson edged Bodser just 
short of slip and survived an 
1 for leg-before, He 
chose to try to sweep Laker 
to leg before he had got used 
to hw flight, and was leg- 
before. Halliday put on « 
good show of resistance before 
edging a ball which tarned 
sharply to give Surridge a 
slip catch. Watson was 
caught by McIntyre off Sur- 
ridge, who was trying himself 
as a change. nen he made 
Yardley spar at one rising 
ball and had him caught at 
the wicket.” 
Cricket, in The Sunday Times 


a 


In a speech on the cheese shortage Mr. Thomas 


Peacock, chairman of the Milk Marketing Board, is 
reported to have declared that “a bigger summer 
output of milk would enable more milk to be sent 


Consumers should not be 


to the manufacturers.” 





prematurely optimistic, however; the possibility must 
not be lost sight of that a reduced output could 
have exactly the opposite effect. 


a a 


From a column of short news items: 


“Policemen in rural districta who have to cycle a great 
deal while on duty are to receive 3s. a week allowance for their 
machines. 

Lady Godiva will ride again during Sandhurst Carnival 
week, in July.” 

How much will she get! 


a aA 


After the loud and fantastic claims made in advance 
for the liner United States it comes as something of a 
disappointment to find them all true. 


a aA 


Readers of the Daily Mirror, invited to proffer 
theories on the whereabouts of the missing mail-bag 
money, suggest its possible concealment in box divans, 
bicycle frames, haystacks, caves, golf-course bunkers, 
water tanks, padlocked dustbins or newly-dug graves. 
We shall confine our search to the bunkers. 


a a 
The twenty-fourth annual report of the British 


Travel and Holidays Association contains a photograph 
of a New York street with one of London's No, 1 


ae 








buses in the foreground, ite indicator-blind reading 

Buckingham Palace Road, Westminster Abbey, 
Whitehall, Charing Cross, Strand, Fleet Street, St 
Paul's, Bank, Liverpool Street.” Londoners waiting 
for a No. 11 bus at any of these points will be interested 
to learn where it has got to 


a x 


The evening paper which recently published a news 


item under the headline “Flat Intruder Chased in 
Streets” is to be congratulated on avoiding the usual 


reference to the Thin Man 
& & 


Of Miss Katharine Hepburn's performance in The 
M illionairess « critic writes: “She walked on her toes, 
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looking as if she might at any moment take off in 
flight; indeed, if she had floated up into the air and 
hung head downwards from a chandelier I should have 
been only mildly surprised.” So that's this year's Peter 
Pan settled. 

a & 


From one of a weekly series of holiday travel articles : 


* The food here can be magnificent; fine river fish, delicious 
lamb, ravioli, cream, wonderful fruit, splendid cheeses——how 
good it is to sit eating in the open air, in the golden, crisply 
biting mountain sun, overlooking snoweapped peaks and 
red-tinged rocks and valleys swept with great masses of Alpine 
flowers; a freshly-grilled trout, glistening rich with butter, 
tastes its best when eaten to the sound of fast-rushing water 
This i# a pleasure which the Dolomites offer in full measure, 
together with wonderful walking, climbing, fishing and sun- 
basking. I shall hope, in another article, to go into the subject 
more fully.” 


Even if it hangs you up there for another week! 





CARNIVAL COMMITTEE 


T= chairman rapped on the 
table for silence. 

“As we cannot agree about the 
shape of the Carnival Queen's 
crown,” he said, “1 suggest we pass 
on to Mr. Stringbird’s suggested 
design for the poster.” He unrolled 
a sheet of cartridge paper and held 
it out for the committee's inspection. 
“Now, ladies and gentlemen, what 
are our feelings about this?” 

The committee stared at it in 
shocked silence. 

“Well?” said 
anxiously. 

Major Pocklington blew noisily 
into his pipe. “May I ask what it is 
meant to represent!” he said. The 
others looked at him gratefully and 
nodded. 

The chairman studied the poster 
for a moment and then turned to 
Mr. Stringbird. “Perhaps the 
artist himself would like to answer 
that question,” he said. “Mr. 
Stringbird ?” 

Mr. Stringbird straightened his 
bow-tie and stood up. 

“Yo the educated eye,” he said, 
with a sharp glance at Major 
Pocklington, “my design will at 
once convey the very essence of 
Carnival. Here, in hot, urgent 
colours, I have captured the spirit 
of our Bank Holiday revels on the 
recreation ground—the blare of the 
roundabouts, the cries of the show- 
men, the lusty high spirits of our 
village men and maidens——” 

“IT see no allusion in your 
design,” said Miss Featherstone 
stiffly, “to my soft-drinks stall near 
the entrance.” 

Mr. Stringbird studied his finger- 
nails for a few moments. 

“T have attempted,” he said 
tautly, “to express the feeling of the 
occasion rather than to depict the 
many individual attractions of 
which it is composed.” He stared 
hard out of the window. “I could, 
of course, add some pictorial refer- 
ence to Major Pocklington’s drama- 
tic participation in the Ladies’ Sack 
Race at last year’s Carnival.” 

Mrs. Hebditch coughed. “I am 
sure the committee would not wish 


the chairman 


“I've stood it long enough. 
you a piece of my mind for a change.” 


you to crowd your canvas to that 
extent,” she said, with a sym- 
pathetic glance at the Major. 

The vicar, who had been ex- 
amining the poster at close quarters, 
removed his spectacles. “Tell me, 
Stringbird,” he said. “Who are the 
unkempt gentlemen half-concealed 
by that splodge in the centre of the 
picture ¢”’ 

Mr. Stringbird finished the little 
tune he had been humming. “The 

.” he said, looking at the 
ceiling, “is a thicket. The unkempt 
gentlemen are, of course, satyrs.” 

“Cloven-hoofed classes, eh!” 
put in Mr. Tweedsdale. “You'll 
have the Min. of Ag. down on us like 
a ton of bricks.” 

“And what's all this nonsense 
about a thicket?” said the Major. 

107 


Now I'm going to give 


“T've been playing cricket on the 
recreation ground for the past 
seventeen years and I've yet to 
encounter any actual thickets. 
Long grass, I grant you, but——” 
The chairman rapped on the 
table. “Let's put the poster aside 
for the time being,” he said, “and 
discuss the question of the Recep- 
tion Centre for Lost Children. Last 
year the tent we used for this 
purpose had to be re-erected no 
fewer than five times . . .” 


a a 


“In in American,’ she said, 
brushing white hair out of her 
e with an agitated hand, ‘Maureen's 
shoulder is juss . I tried to make her 
scratch, but she won't hear of it.’" 

Daily Mail 


Quite right—only aggravates it. 








THE PARLOUR 


] ED Sails at Sunset 
And April Showers 

And the looking-glass painted 
With birds and flowers 

And striped aspidistras 
And Unele John 

Aud The Burghers of Calais— 
They are not gone, 

Time has not dimmed the pathos 
Of Father's Return 

Nor the light on the electroplated 
Coffee urn 


Nothing in the room is altered 
Since first we came this way 

The oleograph of Gordon 

And the print of The 

Awakening 

And the herd of Highland Cattle 
And Granny's Letter stay 

And the vast épergne on the table 
And the leatherette armehairs 


Soul's 


to 


AT THE BULL 


And the candlewick antimacassars ; 
The damb piano bears 
The cricketing group of the ‘nineties 
And the child who well might 
be 
The lady who came to serve us— 
At the age of three 


Nothing in the room is altered 
Since days too far remote 

When first this way we journeyed 
And used to note 

The Scenes from 

Goldsmith 

And the cabinet filled with teapots 

And the carved mahogany sideboard 
And the stuffed stoat. 


the Life of 


Nothing in the reom is altered, 
Which makes one half regret 
On the table beside the window 
The television set Evor 


a 


FOND AS | AM OF MUSHROOMS... 


| OW that they have stripped the 
trams from London, where will 
the Knackers strike next! Are even 
the fire-engines safe?’ My guess is 
that the next assault will turn out 
to have been suggested by the 
Kingsway tunnel. It used to make 
trams look very like double-decker 
Underground trains, and associa- 
tion of ideas will probably lead 
to an attack on the Underground 
itself. 

The Knackers will begin with 
the dots on the map that show where 
the next lines are intended to go 
It should be a fairly easy job to stop 
their being built at all, Emboldened, 
they will attack the spurs that jut 
out into the Home Counties, work- 
ing inwards from Aylesbury and 
Cockfosters and Upminster and 
Morden 

I doubt if the Knackers will 
trouble to fill the tunnels in. They 
will just switch off the current, and 
leave behind them rusting gates, 
torn advertisements and straggling 
grass. Some Department will be 
given the job of disposing of things 


cheap. Here and there some show- 
man might buy a couple of hundred 
yards for a Ghost Train, or a film 
company will hire a section for a 
chase in the sewers of Vienna. 
Mostly the whole system will rot 
forgotten, like the Fleet river 
Then the crooks will move in 

It will be appropriate for the 
underworld to live below ground— 
instead of in the fresh air, clustering 
round barrows and leaning against 
street-corners. They will find many 
advantages, like being able to 
enter banks from below instead of 
having to grind their way through 
artificially thickened side - walls. 
Skeleton keys to disused stations 
will give the pursued a wide choice 
of bolt-holes, and there will be 
plenty of room for storing loot. 
Down beneath the lighted square 
and merry throngs there will be 
savage gang-warfare. Shots will 
echo round the curves, Squeslers 
will be hurled down lift-shafts. The 
Bakerloo Mob will come into sharp 
conflict with the Metropolitan Boys 
at Charing Cross. The loud-speakers 
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will echo with the raucous music 
that criminals like, and the ticket 
machines could, no doubt, be easily 
adapted to games of chance. 

It seems much more probable 
that the desolation left by the 
Knackers will decay into dens 
than that it will be planned into 
amenities. I can see the advantage 
of having London’s subsoil honey- 
eombed with canals; I can imagine 
with pleasure the laughter, the 
romantic lighting, the flower-beds by 
the water-side. However, there is 
the question of cost. I cannot 
remember a single year since I 
moved on from Rainbow to The 
Times in which there was no 
economic crisis. The best we can 
hope for is that during some special 
festivity a few furlongs of tunnel 
might be temporarily converted to 
frivolity—say the Piccadilly Line 
from Hyde Park Corner to Leicester 
Square. Unhappily, as soon as the 
festivity was over, the tunnel 
would be reconverted to ruin 
at considerable expense. 

It is possible that the Under- 
ground could be worked into the 
productivity drive, though machines 
tend to be vertical rather than 
horizontal. Our genius for im- 
provisation would have to redesign 
them to be long and low and 
rounded on top. There are certainly 
enough shafts for chimneys. In 
rows along the edges of platforms 
workers would sit while conveyor 
belts brought them, for assembly, 
parts manufactured in the dark bits 
between stations. -The indicator 
would flash “Ist Batch—Sprockets. 
2nd Batch—Armatures. 3rd Batch 

Flanges.” The central signalling 
system would keep in close touch 
with export markets and continually 
vary the order in which the different 
bits were put together. 

Fond as I am of mushrooms, I 
cannot feel that to devote the 
Underground to cultivating them 
instead of to heavy industry would 
be defensible. Also, four meals a 
day would be insufficient for the 
population of London to eat level 
with their growth. Perhaps the 
District and Northern lines could be 
fungicultural and the others be used 
for engineering. At interchange 
stations, like Bank-Monument, care 
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would have to be taken to prevent 
spores from clogging the machines. 

Once the Knackers begin on the 
Underground, for buses, 
already swollen by the destruction 
of trams, will become endless, 
longer than the average bus journey. 
The rush hour will have to begin 


the bus will be @ sharp reduction in 
tus queves. Possibly the final result 
will be the revival of the horse. Out- 


As between crime and pro- 
duction, I find myself uncertain. I 
have put the probability of each as 
fairly as I can. On the whole, I 
think my first suggestion the more 
likely, as industries take a long time 
to site, while crooks would just in- 
filtrate as soon as the Underground 
ceased to be an active part of 
transport. No doubt members of the 
more forward-looking gangs are 
already prospecting their subter- 


ranean hideouts. By the time. 


industry is ready a war of reconquest 
will be required. It will be, I suspect, 
a cavalry war, using pit-ponies. It 
will be a frightful tax upon the 
strained resources of the country, 
but the News Reels should do well 
out of it—even better than they did 
out of the end of the trams. 
R. G. G. Price 


The bird-bath I told you about is a grand success.” 
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TEAM WORK 


“"IYHERE'’s no doubt,” said 

Sympson thoughtfully, “that 
the success of any sort of club 
depends largely on getting the right 
man as chairman. This tennis club 
is no exception, and it is little 
wonder that membership fell off 
during the reign of poor old Ent- 
wistle, We'll soon begin to build up 
now that he has gone.” 

“Who is the new chairman?” | 
asked. 
“I'd forgotten you'd been 
away,” hesaid. “ Asa matter of fact 
I took on the job a month ago. I 
didn’t want it, of course, but so 
many of the members sidled up an! 
said that I had all the necessary 
qualities that I reluctantly allowed 
my name to go forward at a Special! 
General Meeting. I have two viee- 
chairmen, Brigadier Hogg and 
Johnson-Clitheroe.” 

“That must be awkward,” | 
said. ‘Because when those two are 
on & committee together they 
always quarrel. I've never known 
them agree about anything. Your 


meetings must go on all night.” 
Sympson smiled complacently. 
“Nothing of the sort,” he 


said. “The whole art of chairman- 
ship consists in managing to 
the best advantage all the flotsam 
and jetsam that the General Meet- 
ing wishes on you as a committee. 
My first act as chairman was to 
form two sub-committees, an 
Activities sub-committee and a 
Maintenance sub-committee. 
Brigadier Hogg acts as chairman 
of the Activities sub-committee, 
and Johnson.Clitheroe acts as 
chairman of the Maintenance sub- 
committee. The duties of the two 
sub-committees are clearly laid 
down. The Activities sub-committee 
arranges tournaments and dances 
and so forth, and the Maintenance 
sub-committee attends to our 
material needs, such as keeping the 
nets in repair, stocking the bar, and 
providing refreshments when we 
have dances. Brigadier Hogg and 
Johnson-Clitheroe never meet, ex- 
cept on the General Committee.” 
“And what happens,” I said, 
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“when they meet on the General 
Committee?” 

Sympson chuckled. 

“As chairman of the General 
Committee,” he said, “it is my job 
to convene it, and I just don’t. All 
the work is done by the sub- 
committees, so there is no need for 
the General Committee to meet at 
all. I have all the prestige of being 
chairman without having to do any 

ing. When I enter the club- 
house a hush falls. ‘Who is that!’ 
asks a new member in a whisper 
“That is Mr. Sympson, our chair- 
man,’ says the steward in an awed 
voice, and ten-to-one the new 
member stands me a drink before 
the evening is over, not knowing 
that all the work is really done by 
Hogg and Johnson-Clitheroe.” 

“T should have thought,” I said, 
“that it was asking for trouble not 
to call the General Committee 
occasionally for joint consultation. 
Joint consultation is always a good 
thing. Look at the Yalu bombing.” 

Sympson said that perhaps he 
had a little something that Churchill 
and Truman lacked. A sort of 
natural flair for leadership that one 
was either born with, or not. 

“Things are going well in the 
elub, anyway,” he said. “Look at 
the crowd that has turned up for 
this social and dance to-night. 
Which reminds me I must find Hogg 
and tell him to get the dancing 
started. It is past time.” 

Five minutes later he was back 
at the bar, where he asked me if I 
would care to drive him home. 

“I don’t feel in the mood for 
trouble,” he said, ‘and I'm afraid 
there may be a certain amount of 
peevishness among the members 
later on. It was the Activities 
Committee that fixed the dance for 
to-night—quite rightly. No harm 
in that. Only the Maintenance 
Committee has laid on the band and 
refreshments for next Saturday.” 

D. H. Barser 
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“Bomb damage arranged free of 
charge. Tel.: WEMbley 4786 or CHIs- 
wick 1193."°—News Chronicle 
We had ours done while it was 
nationalized. 








—vavio 
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“I'm all ruddy thumbs to-day. Took, me 
over five seconds to change that wheel.” 


NEW LAMPS FOR OLD 


OU wondered, Omar, what the vintners 
bought 
One half so precious as the things they sold. 
Now I upon a kindred train of thought 
Reflect, as seeks the sun his bed of gold. 
Beside me, flickering on the fireside 
stool, 
A flex-wreath’d flambeau from a 
bottle made— 
Have I, I wonder, been an empty 
fool 
To drink that sunshine to achieve 
this shade ? 
Marx Brvan 
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NE of our major grievances 
QO to-day is that we don't know 
how well fed we are. Nobody 
will tell us exactly how much we 
ought to enjoy our food, whether 
we are better or worse off than 
before the war, whether our diet is 
conducive to hard work and bound- 
less vitality or permits only a 
niggardly expenditure of mental and 
physical energy The facts are 
hopelessly confusing and unreliable. 
Evidence that we are well fed is 
abundant 
“I have never seen our people 
look so healthy. When I see the 
rosy faces, bright eyes and strong 
limbs of our youngsters my heart 
fills with pride in our post-war 
achievements.” (A Politician.) 
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“Children attending the East 
Pibroch County Grammar School 
are half an inch taller, on the 
average, than before the war.” 
(News item.) 

“In the period 1934-38 the 
estimated annual consumption of 
cheese per head in Britain was 
88 pounds: in 1949 it was 98 
pounds.” (From the Annual Abstract 
of Statistica.) 

“Well, gosh! I don't know 
what you folks are grumbling about ! 
The food's been real swell on this 
vacation. Why, we haven't opened 
a single one of the food parcels we 
brought over.” (H.Clambacker Jun., 
of South Dakota, US A ) 

But also in abundance is 
evidence to the contrary 

“England lose 3—0 to Aus- 
tralia.” (News item.) 

“The man who used to eat 5 lb 
of prime English meat a week before 
the war simply cannot bowl the 
same way on jlb. of stringy 
Argentine cow. Throughout English 
cricket, a slower and quieter stan- 
dard has been accepted, to cor- 
respond with the food we are given. 
So Test series are lost, and no one 
need wonder why.” (W. R. Ham- 
mond in “Cricket's Secret History."’) 

“English spaghetti is terrible.” 
(/talian miner, embarking at Tilbury.) 

“In the period 1934-38 the 
estimated annual consumption of 
bacon and ham per head in Britain 
was 27°3 pounds: in 1949 it was 
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135 pounds.” (From the Annual 
Abstract of Statistics.) 

“We all need a little more red 
meat.” (A Politician.) 

We just don’t know, and our 
doubts are most disconcerting. 

A possible pointer to the true 
state of affairs is the large number 
of people who are being lured to the 
British Food Fair* at Olympia by 
the promise and prospect of free 
samples. In the words of the Press 
office—* Literally hundreds of thou- 
sands of free samples... Five 
hundred lavish baskets on wheels, 
crammed with food will be given 
away during the run of the ex- 
hibition. See, sample, try, taste!” 
The samples, | admit, are extremely 

* Open until July 19 
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generous, and it is quite possible to 
arrange a tour of the “five acres of 
food” in such a way that the 


titbits add up to an excellent and 
orderly meal. A few false noustaches 
are useful, of course, for second 


The promoters of the Fair, the 
Food Manufacturers’ Federation 
Inc., have not gone out of their 
way to make things easy for the 
peripatetic gourmet. The Spanish 
apéritifs are dispensed from a stand 
in the gallery, several furlongs from 
the canapés on the ground floor ; the 
soups flow readily enough from the 
stands fringing the “ Alderman’s 
Aquarium” (a large glass tank con- 
taining a school of West Indian 
turtles and two thousand gallons of 
sea water shipped from the Bay of 
Biscay), but the entrées are appar- 
ently in the next parish. Moreover, 
it is fatally easy, on these forced 
marches, to become involved in a 
lecture on refrigeration or pressure- 
cooking and to lose so much time 
and energy that one has to start 
all over again—from the Spanish 
apéritifs. 

The coffee, by the wayside, is 
excellent. 

This exhibition demonstrates— 
unwittingly of course—how seri- 
ously our eating habits have been, 
and are being, altered by trans- 
atlantic influences. Most of the 
comestibles on view are in tins or 
packets, and with most of them the 
art of cooking has been reduced to 
the simple directive “ Poar the con- 
tents into a saucepan, add water, 
bring to the boil and serve.” The 
advantages are obvious enough to 
every inhabitant of the Welfare 
State. Standardized foodstuffs can 
be bought quickly from self-service 
walk-round stores, the larder can be 
stocked as easily as a filing-cabinet 
with slim packets of powder and 
crystal, and the servantless work- 
weary household can rustle up meals 
in double-quick time. 

The disadvantages are less 
obvious, except to those people—a 
rapidly diminishing section of the 
community—who prefer their soups 
home-made, their fruits and veget- 
ables fresh, and their meat from the 
family butcher. For these people 


the sources of supply of fresh foods 


are beginning to dry up. More and 
more of our farm and orchard 
produce is going to the canner and 
packer, and what is left may not be 
worth the high costs of retail 
marketing and distribution. So this 
country, which was once the scene 
of innumerable beanfeasts (broad 
beans and ale at hay-making) is 
having to make do with baked beans 
on toast. And a country that once 
ate its herrings fresh and delicious 
(a la Hollandaise) is now fobbed off 
with dyed kippers. 

And another thing. Most pre- 
cooked and packaged foods need 
preservatives, and some preserva- 
tives are readily detectable by the 
palate. If we eat enough of these 
foods the taste of preservative 
becomes part and parcel of the dish, 
an essential ingredient: we develop 
a preservative-tolerance and sub- 
sequently a quite definite affinity for 
the stuff. I know of people who now 
prefer the taste of saccharin to 
sugar, people who associate pigs 
with the taste of the sulphur (or 
whatever it is) used to preserve 
certain types of canned frankfurter 
sausages, people who prefer their 
beef corned and their fruit canned. 

What of it? Live and let live, 
you say, and every man to his taste! 
I agree: but not without a word of 
warning. If we succumb so easily to 
the wiles of the food chemist we are 
heading for gastronomic turpitude. 
It is but a short step from proteins 
and carbohydrates flavoured with 
preservatives to meals consisting 
entirely of laboratory by-producte— 
tablets and such. And I draw the 
line at tablets. 
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I don't want to be unreasonable ; 
so let me make it clear that my fears 
may be quite that most 
of the samples sampled at the Food 
Fair are delicious and nutritious, 
and that I am personally very fond 
of canned beer. 

Finally, a word or two about 
the design of this exhibition. For 
the visitor who has no stomach for 
the samples and wishes to dwell on 
higher things there is a most agree- 
able collection of outsize repro- 
ductions of celebrated paintings. 
The Grand Hall is decorated with a 
seore of brightly-coloured murals, 
all of them, it is true, connected in 
some way or other with meat and 
drink, but all worthy of considera- 
tion merely as works of art. The 
Vermeer, I found, goes well with a 
little Australian puftaloon, “Mush- 
rooms,” by William Nicholson, en 
hances the flavour of soups and 
savouries, de Heem's “Still Life 
with Lobster” is delicious with fish- 
paste oddments, and Picasso's “ The 
Gourmet” unquestionably does 
something for ship's biscuit and 
relish. 

There is also a portrait of the 
incomparable Mrs. Beeton. 

Bersarp Hottowoop 





HEN Great-great-aunt Blod wen 

went to live with Bertha Grue 
my Great-aunt Susan became 
dispirited in her pursuit of the 
wealth which the Uncles had mis- 
guidedly left to their housekeeper. 
As long as Miss Grue had been alone 
the process of worming our way into 
her confidence and of discrediting 
the similar exertions of Great-aunt 
Maud Bang and the Hope Street 
Moodies could be looked upon as no 
more than a tiresome prolongation 
of our devoted attentions to the 
Uneles themselves; but with Blod- 
wen installed at “Klondike” the 
atmosphere changed, and the more 
we saw of them the more it came to 
seem that what Cousin Plinlimmon 
called “the Moodie loot” was 
destined to be sunk beyond recall 
into the foundation of an enormous 
memorial home for cats 

“Not,” my great-aunt would 
remark, as she sat amongst her 
nearest and dearest, “that I have 
.” And she 


anything againat cats . . 
would sink into a sombre silence, 
from which mention of the machina- 
tions of the Hope Street Moodies 
would alone arouse her. Indeed, she 
had almost decided to discontinue 
our Saturday visits to “ Klondike” 


“We're having him coached 
for bis intelligence test.” 


THE MOODIE CHRONICLES 


it's a Small World 


when reports began to reach us 
that Great-aunt Maud was basely 
encouraging the old ladies in their 
dreadful irresponsibility, that young 
Arthur Bang had been entered for 
a veterinary college, and that 
Sylvester Bang was taking lessons 
in Welsh in order to be able to 
deceive Great-great-aunt Blodwen 
in her own language. 

The unscrupulous thoroughness 
of these manceuvres had a stimulat- 
ing effect on Great-aunt Susan, who 
plainly told Bertha Grue that if she 
wasn't careful she would find that 
she had established a home for 
retired Hope Street Moedies; but 
Miss Grue only cackled wildly, and 
the Bangs pressed inexorably on. 
Little Norah became a junior mem- 
ber of the R.S.P.C.A., Great-aunt 
Maud claimed to have discovered a 
man named Stobbutt who special- 
ized in the architectural design of 
cats’ homes, and Sylvester's Welsh 
quickly progressed to such a point 
that Great - great-aunt Blodwen 
would searcely speak to anyone else. 

At last Great-aunt Susan de- 
cided that her only hope lay in 
taking Miss Grue and Blodwen with 
us on our summer holidays, In the 
austere atmosphere of Miss Bom- 
hasine's boarding-house, amidst the 
wind-swept marram-grasses of the 
sand dunes, and away from 
the corrupting influence of Great- 
aunt Maud, it might be possible to 
resuscitate some glimmer of Moodie 
responsibility. The full force of her 
formidable personality would at 
least be directed to this end, and she 
would have Mr, Golightly, the 
family lawyer, in the offing, so that 
anything the two old ladies might 
relevantly say would be taken 
down—preferably in the form of a 
will 

The date of our holiday was put 
back by a fortnight so that it 
would coincide with the Bangs’ 
absence in Torquay, and Great-aunt 
Susan seemed to vibrate with a new 
vigour, personally supervising the 
stringent security measures which 
would prevent such leakages of 
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information as had so often betrayed 
her schemes in the past. Not a word 
was breathed concerning our altered 
plans, and there was a certain sad- 
ness as the normal time of our 
holiday came round and we con- 
templated the disappointment of 
Unelenorman, the purplish-faced 
man in the dark suit who stayed at 
the adjacent “Plas Newydd” and 
attached himself to us each year for 
cricket on the sands and haversack 
rations. In fact, so poignant did the 
thought of his penguin-shaped figure 
haunting the deserted beach become 
that Cousin Herbert was permitted 
to dispatch a posteard, addressed 
simply to UNcLENORMAN—since 
nobody knew his other name—and 
bearing the cryptic message : 

WE CANOT CUM ON OUR HOLLY DAYS 
YET BEOUASE OF G.AUNT MUAD, 
WITH LOV FROM HERBERT. 

At last the Bangs left for 
Torquay, and Great-aunt Susan 
rushed round to “Klondike” with 
her invitation. As had been foreseen, 
Miss Grue's ingenuous delight in 
doing things at other people's 
expense together with Great-great- 
aunt Blodwen’s urge to taste again 
the air of her native land made it 
impossible for them to refuse. It 
was just a matter of waiting for 
them to pack their suitcases and 
intercepting any letters they might 
chance to write to Great-aunt Maud. 

Two days later we were on the 
road, with Great-aunt Susan wedged 
in the back of the car between Miss 
Grue and Blodwen, and the rest of 
us festooned about Auntie George, 
who was supposed to be driving. 
Aunt Clara had volunteered to go 
by train. 

We proceeded at a steady 
twenty-four miles an hour, Auntie 
George turning an ear previously 
stuffed with cotton-wool to the 
criticisms of her mother and the 
gloomy forebodings of Miss Grue. 
Great-great-aunt Blodwen  com- 
plained a good deal about her 
sciatica, but when we halted for a 
rest near Queensferry it was found 
that she had been sitting on Cousin 
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Herbert's bucket and spade, and 
when this had been attended to she 
became quite gay. As we plunged 
deeper into the hills of her homeland 
she even began to sing in a queer 
eracked voice like a seagull's, which 
grew louder and louder until it sud- 
dently stopped and she fell asleep. 

Finally we reached our destina- 
tion, and there stood Aunt Clara on 
the steps of “Snowdon View”; and 
behind her stood Miss Bombasine, 
guarding the door lest any of the 
unique odour of the boarding-house 
should escape into the salty air. 
“Well, so you're here again,” she 
sail without rapture, and we passed 
indoors 

Everything seemed the same as 
ever; or at least the difference eluded 
analysis, The same sea-shells lay in 
the base of the umbrella-stand, and 
the pale, night-gowned lady carrying 
the bunch of keys still gazed 
frustratedly down upon us from the 
picture on the landing ; but the year 
seemed older by more than a fort- 
night, and there was something in 
the air, which years later one recog- 
nized as the nostalgic regret for 
departed innocence. 

On the sands next day it was a 
little better, but no one could face 
the thought of cricket without 
Unelenorman, and we pottered aim- 
lewsly at the water's edge until 


a shout from Great-aunt Susan 











“ Not bere, silly—in the dining room !* 
116 


announced that her morning's on- 
slaught upon the sensibilities of the 
two old ladies was at an end. We 
straggled up the beach, and soon 
the meat-paste sandwiches were 
being doled out. 

It was while Auntie George was 
struggling with the spirit-stove and 
our elders awaited the ritual cup of 
tea that Cousin Herbert uttered the 
first of his memorable shrieks: “/t's 
Unclenorman !” and we had scarcely 
time to follow his gaze along the 
undulating vista of sand before he 
gave tongue to his second: “He's 
married Great-aunt Maud !” 

In fact this proved to be an 
error, but there was something 
festive about the column of Hope 
Street Moodies shuffling towards us 
over the powdery sand, with Great- 
aunt Maud and Unclenorman arm- 
in-arm at ite head. We sat dumb- 
founded, our eyes fixed on the 
porcelain crescent of Great-aunt 
Maud's triumphant smile. “This is 
Mr. Stobbutt,” she said, by way of 
introduction, “the architect who is 
designing the cats’ home.” 

No one spoke, and Unclenorman 
lowered himself into a sitting 
posture. Breathing heavily, he bent 
forward to unlace his shoes; then he 
sat back with a grunt and glanced 
round at us out of his small, close-set 
eyes. “It’s a small world,” he said, 
“isn’t it?” 
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FRIENDLY NATIVE 


LIKE driving big American cars, 

and I jumped at the chance of 
taking Stoltz’s Cadibaker to the 
airport to meet him. But I should 
have stuck to the main roads. The 
lanes presented unforeseen diffi- 
culties. I tried to manceuvre back, 
got into unknown country and was 
lost. 

I saw the man at dusk, leaning 
on a gate in the middle of nowhere. 
It was a Sunday, and he was 
wearing a dark suit and tweed cap. 
I ran the window down a bit and 
said “ Longheath ?” 

A change came over him as he 
moved away from the gate. His 
shoulders took on a marked curve, 
and his eyes went all shrewd and 
wrinkled up. He put his head close 
to the window. “ Longheath, 
maister!?” he said in a rich burr. 
“Do you follow lane over wold to 
Squire's hanger. Then down left 
inte bottom and along bourn to 
bridge by Farmer Iles’s ayot. 
Then up across lea to old grange, 
past holt, and out on to turnpike 
by little hurst near the lynch 
Can't miss it.” 

He stood back and looked at 
me expectantly. I ran the window 
right down and put my head out. 
“Sorry,” I said, “you'll have to say 
it again. I didn’t quite follow.” 

He straightened up and looked 
at me with an odd mixture of 
reproach and embarrassment. “You 
English?” he said. “Sorry, chum. 
Straight on, first left, left again by 
the A.A. Box. Keep on till you come 
out on A58 by the sewage farm. 
Then right. It’s lousy with Yank 
cars. You can’t mias it.” 

I said ‘Not now I can’t,” and 
drove on. 

P. M. Hopparp 
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For Your Commonplace Book 
“Joan Marshall is the daughter, 
an idealist flower in the tenement filth, 
who only samoulders until William 
Hepper, as a slinky gangster, lights the 
fuse which blows up her castles in the air.” 
Grimaby Evening Telegraph 
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“We liked it bere so much we just haven't bothered to go any further.” 


EVER LET THE FANCY ROAM 


HENE’ER I walk down Shepherd's Hill, 
Down Shepherd's Hill up Highgate way, 
I think I see that shepherd still, 
That symbol of a happier day, 
With crook and scrip and hat and smock 
A-minding of his woolly flock. 


Under the hawthorn in the shade 
He tells his tale (his only chore), 
And when he's counted thrice, and made 
Tt all the sheep he’s got and more, 
Then he will take his oaten pipe 
And blow a tune of rustic type. 


And now he threads a daisy-chain 
And ties it neatly round his hat, 

And now he blows his pipe again, 
And now he falls to thinking that 


Since he forgot to bring a book 
It’s back to garlands for the crook; 


And so he picks the cornflowers blue 
And poppies pink and roses white 
And twinee them madly through and 
through 
Before he chucks them out of sight 
And settles on his grassy bed 
To write a sonnet in his head. 


An easy job, a very snip, 

On Shepherd's Hill a shepherd hath! 
And when he gathers crook and scrip 

And flock and wends his homeward 

path 
I note that he and they have found 
The quick way there, by Underground 
AnDs 





HAT queer things mortals do 

every day! That original 
thought comes to this column every 
time it makes an alteration on a 
cheque and “initials” the alteration 
according to custom. The initials, it 
understands, are designed to assure 
“all those whom it may concern” 
that the alteration was made by this 
column and not by somebody else. 
But surely the writing in which the 
alteration is made is the best 
evidence of that, This column 
always tries to write uniformly on a 
cheque: and as ite writing is pretty 
queer the forger would have to be 
pretty skilful. But its initials are 
written in all sorts of wild ways, 
sometimes in capitals, and anyone 
could do a squiggle that would pass. 

Then there is the business of 
signing receipts across a stamp. 
Here again it is important to be sure 
that the right person has signed the 
receipt. But no one can write his 
usual careful signature across a 
stamp. The pen splatters as it 
mounts the stamp; sometimes, if 
one has licked the stamp too gen- 
erously, the paper is wet and one 
scribbles throughaswamp. Anyway, 
a stamp is obviously not an ideal 
surface for clear writing, and the 
whole arrangement seems designed 
to make life casy for the forger 

By the way—an old but burning 
little grievance—by Act of Parlia- 
ment (the Finance Act, 1924, 
Section 36) receipt stamps are not 
required on receipts for “wages, 
salaries, pensions and compassionate 


THE COSMIC MESS 


allowances.” Why then should 
writers have to spend 2d. on a 
stamp every time they receive, for 
professional services, some insuffi- 
cient sum from a newspaper? If 
such payments are not “wages or 
salaries,” could they not count as 
“compassionate allowances"! This 
column has had the honour to write 
for this great paper for forty-two 
years. The pleasant sums it receives 
are still delightfully described as an 
“honorarium” (which means, it 
gathers, “a fee for professional ser- 
vices’); but it has to put a stamp 
on every receipt. If, however, in- 
stead of independent secribblings, 
it did professional editorial services 
at the office and drew a salary, no 
stamp would be required. Is this a 
distinction that has any meaning or 
merit! The doctor, too, it seems, 
has to buy stamps (and, goodness, 
how many he must have to buy!). 
It is hard to see why he should have 
to pay a tax not laid upon the 
salaried man. He wouldn't have to 
buy stamps if he worked for a 
salary at a hospital. 

This column has just had a 
wonderful idea. Now that they see 
how unjust is the law, no doubt the 
best newspapers will think it right to 
affix the stamps themselves 

ta + * a * 

Mr, Lever's Libel Bill has had 
undeserved misfortunesand it is now 
too late to suggest any amendments 
to the House of Commons, But 
perhaps, now that it has arrived at 
“another place” (as the Commons 
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absurdly describe the Lords), this 
dear little point might be considered. 
Clause Three seeks to make life 
safer for the author, publisher, news- 
paper and printer in cases of “ unin- 
tentional defamation,” where the 
author did not mean to refer to 
the “ party aggrieved,” and may not 
have known of his existence. By the 
Bill, if the person who has “pub- 
lished words alleged to be defama- 
tory” offers “a correction and 
apology” and this is accepted by 
“the party aggrieved,” that is the 
end of the matter; there can be no 
legal action. Very well. At least, 
“eorrection” is well. The novelist, 
shall we say, has written about 
a dentist called Pain. He now 
explains politely that he had not the 
smallest intention of holding up to 
ridieule, contempt or hatred the real 
dental surgeon, Mr. Pain, of Burble- 
ton, and, indeed, had never heard of 
him. He thus “corrects” the wrong 
impression that has accidentally 
arisen in the minds of Mr. Pain and 
his many friends, 

But why “apology”! The 
foundation of the clause, the central 
assumption, is that nobody has done 
anything wrong. The author has 
not naughtily gone after poor Mr. 
Pain, nor has he injured him by 
failing to take due care. The thing 
is like a genuine “ motor-accident,” 
where, since nobody is to blame, the 
damage must lie where it falls. But 
the word “apology,” surely, implies 
that someone has done wrong, and 
knows it. This column, therefore, 
respectfully submits to the Lords 
Temporal and Spiritual that the 
word should (in parliamentary 
terms) be “left out.” 

* * * * + 

Lovers of liberty, beware! 
“They” are trying a new trick. It 
is not absolutely new ; indeed, it has 
been mentioned in these pages: but 
then the charitable assumption was 
that the thing was an accident born 
of ignorance. Now it has happened 
again: and the sad conclusion is that 
some deliberate tyrant, bursting 
with a “policy,” is at work. Since 
1921 there has been no “closing 
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RIVER TUNNEL 


New entering summer's tunnel of green days, 
with seconds and minutes end hours inter- 
flowing, 
I glide, in my small boat of Time, upon 
the river, resting on my oars, not knowing 
what the next bend will show —a sailing swan, 
a bank of rhododendrons in one blaze — 
re-doubled by the water — mild amaze 
of muzzle-dripping kine, 
a landing-stage and river vafé, with 
a pink Picasso canvas done by Frith, 
or a still solitude, wood and sweet water-line. 


Going with the stream, I see behind me spread 
the fields of the seasons, the wide lands of the 


years 
stretching far back to the blue hills of birth. 

1 know that night must come. W ith seed-pear| tears 
the blades of the oars drip, Sweet, oh, sweet the earth 
breathes summer's flowers rooted in the dead 
summers. And the blue heaven overhead 

will crush this canopy 

of lime and chestnut; yea, its leaves will drift 
as, now, these petals do. And I must lift 
the oars again and row towards an unknown sea. 
R. C, Scurven 








time "in pubs and places where they 
drink. There are “ permitted hours" 
at the end of which no “aleoholic 
liquor” must be sold or consumed. 
But the landlord, licensee or 
publican i# not bound by law to 
throw you out and close his doors. 
If he likes you enough, you may 
stay and talk politics to him all 
night; or you may sit down, play 
chess or backgammon, or finish a 
novel, In the great gin-palaces of 
the Metropolis the landlord docs not 
like his customers, few of whom are 
old friends, so well: and he chivvies 
them out as soon as he is forbidden 
to sell them any beer—thus, by 
the way, in his folly, supporting the 
Mrs. Grundys of this world in their 
contention that the pub exists for 
nothing but “booze.” But in the 
smaller, more friendly houses, in 
town or country, where people do 
go for bonhomic as well as beer, a 
better custom prevails. The bell 
rings, the landlord gives his musical 
cries, the glasses are emptied and 
surrendered: but the 
citizens still remain, because they 
like each other, and have still some 
wise and important things to say 


some of 


about skittles or local affairs, politics 








or the football pools. To such a 
house, at such a moment (in fact, at 
the wildly late un-English hour of 
10.40 B.S.T.) enters a police officer. 
He cocks his head towards the 
saloon bar where citizens can be 
heard in conversation (what a 
erime!), “ Anything special on?" he 
asks. “No,” says the landlord, and, 
scenting a suspicious mind, adds: 
“No one’s drinking, if that’s what 
you mean.” “Unsatisfactory,” says 
the officer, shaking his head. A little 
later he makes another entrance, in 
the old pantomime style, this time 
by way of the jug and bottle bar. 
Now he is firmer: and he says 
“ This is a practice I advise you not 
to continue.” 

What is the dangerous “ prac- 
tice"? It is the kindly, hospitable 
practice of permitting friends to stay 
and chat for a few minutes after the 
end of “drinking-time,” instead of 
herding them out like convicts or 
prisoners of war. No law is being 
broken: on the contrary, the “ prac- 
tice” follows the civilized intentions 
of those who made the new law and 
abolished “closing-time.” Yet the 
landlord (a great stiekler for the due 
observance of the law, as a rule) 
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is being, if not exactly threatened, 
very powerfully hinted at. If he does 
not abandon his friendly (and law- 
ful) practice he may have trouble 
with police or justices. The Home 
Secretary, one of this column's un- 
countable reaslers (it is assumed), is 
invited to take note of this sad 
trend or tendency, and act appro- 
priately with Olympian hints and 
warnings. He will agree, probably, 
that, just now, there are more 
important things for police officers 
to do than to discourage lawful con- 
versation at 10.40 r.m. There are, 
in this neighbourhood, at least the 
usual number of unrequited burg- 
laries and householders without 
redress. This column would hate to 
make a policeman cry by mention- 
ing anything so crude: but perhaps 
the Home Secretary might. 
A. P.H. 


& a 


“Castie's Sronrs 
By the Pond 
Please drop in when you are passing.” 
Parish magazine 


No, thanks. In a hurry. 








“T BEG your pardon,” Mr. Foible 

said to the blonde duchess 
behind the stalls bar, “but how 
much did you say!” The duchess 
looked at him and appeared not to 
like what she saw. “Twenty-two and 
naine,” she said. “Extra for the 
laime.” “Oh,” Mr. Foible said. He 
pocketed his change and carried the 
drinks to the party in the corner. 

Mrs. Foible raised her eyebrows 
and her voice when she saw her 
husband. “What have you been 
up to, Henry!” she asked. “We 
thought you were buying the place.” 
“So did I,” Mr. Foible said. 

“Anyway, you ‘re just in time to 
back me up, dear,” said Mrs. Foible, 
“The Colonel's terribly worried 
about Martin.” “My boy,” Colonel 
Nuneham explained. “That's 
understandable,” said Mr. Foible, 
who was trying to divide two hun- 
dred and seventy-three pence by 
five. His wife shuffled significantly. 
“T mean, most parents are worried 
about their children,” he added— 
“and vice versa.” 








INTERVAL CONVERSATION 


“Martin's twelve,” Mrs. Foible 
said, ‘and his grandmother wants 
to take him to that new show with 
that wonderful comedian in we 
laughed at so much the time we 
took the Wensieys out and you left 
the tickets at home, You remem- 
ber.” Mr. Foible sighed. “I shall 
never forget,” he said. 

“The comic chap's first-rate,” 
said the Colonel. “He's been on 
television, and they never have 
anything that’s not quite—er——” 
“Quite,” said Mrs. Nunecham ; “but 
Lester's worried about the show- 
girls.” “Show!” the Colonel said. 
He paused for a moment, but not 
even his wife attempted to smile. 
“There 's nothing really—you know 
———” he went on,“ but Martin's got 
a good brain, and I don’t want to 
start putting ideas into it.” 

Mrs. Wilson finished her sherry 
and prepared to tremble with in. 
dignation. “ But don’t you see,” she 
said, “do you not see that telling 
Martin he can't go will create an 
ineradicable interest in the very 





thing you wish to avoid. Pay. 
chologists say" “They can save 
never listen to em.” Mrs. Nuneham 
waved her empty glass hopefully 
“Really, you know,” she said, “I 
do think it's as broad as it's long.” 
“ And it outs both ways,” Mr. Foible 


Mrs, Foible mouthed a silent 
warning. “ When I was a child I was 
forbidden to eat oysters,” she said, 
“with the result that even now 
I feel vaguely immoral whenever I 
have them.” 

“Anyone who feels no more 
than vaguely immoral these days is 
to be congratulated,” said Mrs. 
Wilson. “But I do know what you 
mean about oysters. | had exactly 
the same trouble with digestive 
biseuits. That's why although 
Rodney is only seven I never, never 
restrict him. He started sipping 
sherry when he was six, for example, 
and consequently he has no alcohol 
complex at all.” 

Mr. Foible watched three happy 











people drinking their third brandies. 

“I must admit,” he said, “that as I 
walk through the streets of London 
I am heartbroken to see so many 
seven-year-okis waiting moodily for 
the pubs to open.” He began to tap 
his empty tumbler against a waist- 
coat button. 

“] waited eighteen years for my 
first pint of bitter,” the Colonel said 
~—Mr. Foible and Mra. Nuncham 
exchanged looks and put their 
glasses down-—“and I didn't see a 
leg-show until I was out of Sand- 
hurst. I don’t think I've suffered 
because of it.” “I wish I could say 
the same,” Mrs. Nuneham said 
quietly 

Mrs. Wilson whipped her high 
horse into a gallop. “ You mean to 
say,” she said, “that you intend to 
keep Martin in complete ignorance 
of what I may call basic principles, 
despite the profound research into 
the intricate workings of the human 
mind made by Jung and Freud, 


and ignoring completely the natural 
curiosity of the child?” 

“Yes,” the Colonel said. 

“You'll be telling us next you 
still believe in Santa Claus,” Mrs. 
Foible said. “Gave up believing in 
him when I was five,” said the 
Colonel, “He fobbed me off with a 
first-aid outfit when I'd asked for 
a tomahawk.” 

“As a point of interest,” Mr. 
Foible inquired, “what would you 
have done with the tomahawk ?(” 
“Sealped my nurse,” the Colonel 
said. Mr. Foible smiled at his wife. 
“You see what I mean, dear!” he 
said. “But why did he hate his 
nurse’” Mrs. Foibie demanded. 
“Wouldn't let me eat sweets,” the 
Colonel said. “Made me eat rice 
pudding.” “You see what J mean, 
dear,” Mrs. Foible said. 

Theduchess coughed. “ The bell 's 
rung for the last taime,” she said. 

“Two things I always adore 
about the theatre,” Mrs. Foible 
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announced as the party returned to 
the auditorium—" audience reac- 
tion, which is so unerringly right, 
and the wonderful feeling of stimu- 
lation during the intervals.” 

“If our union is ever blessed 
with male issue,” Mr. Foible said, 
guiding his wife to her seat, “I shall 
do more than tell Junior the facts of 
life; I shall make it my duty to tell 
him the three things every young 
man should know about marriage.” 
“Yes?” Mrs. Foible asked with 
sudden suspicion. Mr. Foible sat 
down. “Firstly, it's a wonderful 
thing to look forward to,” he said, 
“and thirdly, it's a wonderful thing 
to look back on.” 

The lights dimmed. “ But what 
about secondly?" Mrs. Foible said 
sharply. “ What comes in between ?” 
A sea of angry faces turned towards 
her and ssshed her into submission. 

Mr. Foible sat back and reflected 
on the infallibility of audience 
reaction. 


“ Did you remember to ask this chap's permission to use his field again ? ™ 
122 
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MORE TO COME 


N Y mother wrote and said she 
was pleased that in choosing 
Italy for my holiday I had decided 
to do it on a conducted tour. 
Switzerland last year hadn't been 
so bad because although I couldn't 
speak French I had at any rate 
learned it at school, so that if the 
worst had come to the worst at 
least I could probably have said 
something. But Italy was different. 
I had never learned Italian. Even 
in Latin I had only passed once and 
that had been because of my hand- 
writing. But with people to look 
after me it would be all right. 

She couldn't tell me what a 
weight it was off her mind. It was 
wonderful to know that I would not 
only get there safely but come back 
as well. My mother hoped she was 
up-to-date and so on but she had 
never quite approved of young 
people chasing about the Continent 
with people what they were, especi- 
ally over there. The Continent was 
full of pitfalls and I wouldn't know 
it until I fell in one, and then where 
would I be? 

Another advantage was that I 
would really see everything and 
have it all explained to me. My 
mother could just imagine me on 
my own rushing blindly past the 
Coliseum without even noticing it. 
I must learn as much as I could and 
remember everywhere I had been so 
she could talk about it to my aunts. 
And if we went up Mount Vesuvius 
I must be careful not to stand too 
near the edge. 

I must see I didn’t miss the 
coach anywhere. All my tuggage 
would have gone on for one thing, 
and if I were stranded in Venice, for 


instance, without even my umbrella, 
my mother didn’t know what she 
would do. And while I was in 
Venice I must see I kept warm or 
I would get rheumatism. I must 
be careful of the canals; the water 
couldn’t be clean. And make sure 
my bed wasn't damp. My mother 
had always thought it sounded most 
unhealthy. 

There should be some nice 
people on the tour, and that would 
be nice for me. I must be careful not 
to get lost. Aunt Mabel was lost once 
in an Egyptian tomb and she had 
never got over it. 

There was one thing that worried 
my mother, and that was spaghetti. 
I ate enough of that normally in the 
flat and she was afraid that in Italy 
I would simply take the line of least 
resistance. I must speak nicely to 
the waiter and ask him if he had 
some roast lamb or beef. I could 
explain that I was English and he 
would understand. 

I wrote back and said I was 
sorry she was so pleased I was going 
on a conducted tour of Italy, 
because now I wasn't. I thought of 
going with some friends who were 
sailing in their own boat to Madrid 
and then hitch-hiking round Spain. 

My mother should be ringing 
up any time now. 

Mansonre Rippe.. 


a a 


“It would be fruitless to rejoice over 
this proposed cea! before the event, for 
in the herring trade more than any other 
has ‘t been proved how erroneous it is to 
count chickens before they are hatched.” 

The Scoteman 


More than almost any other, that is. 
123 
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WIZARD 


“VOU seem to know a lot about 
motor bikes, sir,” the young 
man said deferentially. 

No one else has ever expressed 
respect for my knowledge of motor 
cycles. I began to like the engaging 
way in which his hair flopped over 
his left eye. 

“Plag's wet,” I said, squinting 
at it against the blue sky. 

“| suppose it shouldn't be?” he 
asked doubtfully. 

He added that he didn't know 
a thing about motor bikes. Every- 
one else I have ever met, from 
garage mechanics to freckled lads 
swinging jam-jars of tadpoles as 
they have watched me wrestling at 
the roadside, has always known 
everything about motor cycles. He 
had a pleasant voice, I thought. 

“Not firing,” I said firmly. 

This was more than a mere 
hypothesis based on the glistening 
sparking-plug. As he had come 
coasting sibilantly down the hill 
towards me the absence of ex- 


plosions had been readily discernible 

to a motor cyclist of experience. 
Asa matter of fact the diagnos- 

ing of lack of explosions has never 


given me a lot of trouble. My 
problem has always been to restore 
them. This has generally been done 
almost instantaneously by a lad in 
dungarees at a garage after I have 
spent a couple of hours trying 
every other method. 

“It's my father’s,” the young 
man volunteered. “ First time I've 
been on it. Seemed to go all right 
for a bit. When she packed up I 
saw myself having to shove her up 
hill and down dale—well, coasting 
down dale, I suppose—for two miles. 
There's a garage then. Lacky for me 
you happened to be here. I say, 
your bus looks much more pro- 
feasional.” He took a few lanky 
strides on the grass verge to pat my 
petrol tank admiringly. “Massive 
brute.” He returned. ‘What are 
you doing now, sir?” 

I explained that a weak spark 
might not jump from one of those 
things to the other. I was therefore 
narrowing the gap. 

His delighted excitement was, I 
believe, almost as great as my own 
surprise when his little motor cycle 
burst into spluttering life. 

“Wizard!” he cried. 
a million, sir!” 

When he had folded himself into 
a sitting posture and, all knees and 
gratitude, had gone popping away 


“Thanks 
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up the other side of the valley and 
over the brow, I returned to my 
own motor cycle and perched once 
more on the saddle to await some 
passing motorist or motor cyclist 
kind enough to take an 8.0.5. to the 
next garage. 


GARDEN PARTY PIECE 


or, A dark thought under a green 
shade 


IKE and unlike are attracted; 
So Nature, in her inscrutable 
wisdom, 

Has enacted — 
Positive and negative, 
Female and male, 
Electron and proton, 
Lettuce and snail, 
Moth and candle, 
Rome and Vandal, 
Beauty and the Beast, 
And, last but not least, 
There, across the lawn, 
Irresistibly drawn 
To the Gloire de Dijon roses 
Sir Purbeck and Lady Pryde- 
Prendergast’s noses. 
E. V, Micver 
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There could scarcely have been 
a less appropriate temperature in 
which to discuss 
winter fuel sup- 
plies—but the 
fact that the Commons spent the 
day talking on this unseasonable 
subject served to emphasize that 
Parliament, like us all, has to take 
the forward view. 

Mr. Grorraey Lioyp, the Min- 
ister of Fuel and Power, had a not 
uncheerful story to tell. For in- 
stance, if present trends continue 
—every Minister nowadays inserts 
that cautious proviso—coal-pro- 
duction next year may exceed the 
pre-war average. And this year’s 
coal exports will almost certainly be 
about half as much again (in ton- 
nage) as last year's. 

Even the power cuts which have 
been so gloomy a feature of recent 
winters may not be quite so gloomy 
in the (far?) future, for it has 
been found technically possible to 
link up the British and French 
electrical “grids.” This could result 
in Britain's works and factories and 
homes getting power from the hydro- 
electric stations of the Alps, and 
paying France back, so to speak, 
from the products of the East 
Midland coalfields. 

Mr. Lioyp added quietly that 
there was a feeling im the coal 
industry that things had taken a 
definite turn for the better, because 
manpower was rising steadily. 

The Minister's cheerfulness in 
this respect was not entirely con- 
firmed by other Conservative 
speakers. Colonel Lancaster did 
not feel that our coal-production 
figures compared very favourably 
with those of some Western Euro- 
pean countries, and Sir ARwWoLD 
GripLey was worried over the fall 
in electricity consumption. But, on 
balance, the debate was a cheerful 


one 


Winter 


House of Commons 
Fuet 


At Question-time there was 
an echo (just a very faint and 
brief one) of last week's debate on 


the situation in Korea. Mr. SypNey 


SiLvermMaN wanted to have pub- 
lished, as a White Paper, the 
speech Mr. Dean Acheson, US. 
Secretary of State, made to M.P.s of 
all Parties in Westminster Hall, in 
which he is reported to have referred 
to the failure of his Government to 
consult Mr. Cuvrenit’s on the 
bombing of the Yalu River power- 
stations. 

Mr. Cuvurcntts’s reply 
“Not” 

This brought Mr. St-vermay to 
his feet with a long supplementary 
question, and Mr. C. said firmly that 
he did not think he need add any- 
thing to his “very full answer.” 
While Mr. 8. was clearly not amused, 


Impressions of Parliamentarians 


Viscount Norwich 


the rest of the House (with a few 
dutiful exceptions among Mr. 8.'s 
group) was, and signified the same 
in the usual manner. Even when 
Mr. Axeurtw Bevan came into the 
battle, on Mr. 8.’s side, the Prime 
Minister held firmly to his decision. 

He was equally adamant in 
refusing a suggestion by Mr. Ex.is 
Surru that a Select Committee 
should investigate the Korean war. 


Tuesday, July 8 
It was very evident, when he 
walked jaantily into the House of 
Commons, that 
Mr. CuurcHIL. 
House of Commons = was in good form, 
Maint Teryiem and there was an 
involuntary “Oooh /” of anticipation 
from the public galleries when he 
appeared. And honourable Members 
who got themselves into trouble 
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House of Lords. 
Comets and 


with him a little later really ought 
to have known better, for it was 
seen that he was wearing his 
hearing-aid which, to him, is the 
modern equivalent of the shining 
battle armour of old. 

The time came for Mr. C. to 
answer questions, and he used once 
more the monosyllabic method of 
giving a “very full answer.” One 
reply caused that usually very 
urbane and cautious Member, Mr 
Antnoxy Garenwoop, recklessly 
to impale himself on Mr. C.'s lance. 
Mr. G. (clearly recalling the Lord 
Alexander incident of a week 
earlier) commented that security at 
the Ministry of Defence “from the 
Minister downwards” was deficient. 
It may have been meant aa a joke, 
but the P.M. showed his teeth in 
anger as he rapped that that was “a 
very inferior kind of jibe.” 

Just afterwards he was asked 
about the calling of an economic 
conference of the Commonwealth, 
and then, the reply not proving 
satisfactory, whether proposals in 
the Tory election manifesto, “ Brit- 
ain Strong and Free,” had been 
abandoned. 

This time a broad grin showed 
on the P.M.'s face as he eyed his 
questioner, Mr. Par Gorpon- 
WALKER, across the table. “No,” 
said he, “it has not been abandoned 
—nothing in that document has 
been abandoned. And... we 
look forward to being able to .. . 
ram red meat down your throat !”’ 

While the House and galleries 
rocked with long laughter Mr. 
SHrx wt rose with mock -solemnity 
to demand a ruling whether it was 
in order to threaten his colleague 
with violence. 

And Mr. Speaker scored the 
neatest point of all by declaring 
(with at least as much solemnity) 
that he took the Prime Minister's 
ambition to be metaphorical. The 
laugh lasted a long time. 

Before all this liveliness a mes- 
sage from Tur Queen had been read 
to the House, declaring her agree- 
ment to the Address seeking the 





setting up of a statue to Fiekl 
Marshal Smuts. 

The main debate was on the 
Government's Bill which, among 
other things, allows local councils to 
sell houses they have built. As the 
Minister, Mr. Hanoy Macmiisan, 
kept saying, it was merely permis- 
sive and not mandatory, but every 
Opposition Member spoke as if the 
Minister had issued a decree order. 
ing all council houses to be sold 
forthwith. 

Mr. Tusnwer-Samvets, who is 
a lawyer, intervened many times 
from the Opposition benches, as 
often as not to the embarrassment 
of speakers on his own side. He was 
so keen to get the precise legal 
position correct that Mr. Groror 
LINDGREN, putting the Opposition 
case from the Front Bench, had to 
give way several times to hear the 
law expounded. 

But when it came to the Min. 
ister’s turn, and Mr. T.-8. sought to 
continue his chastening process, he 
did not fare so well. First, the 
Minister rebuked him for being too 
hasty and out of accord with his 


“fairly leisurely profession” and 
then Mr. Speaker himself cut in with 
an icy “This is a debate—not a 
cross-examination!” 

Most Opposition speakers were 
at pains to make it clear that they 
were not against the sale of council 
houses, at the proper time and in 
proper conditions—but they made 
it plain that the time and conditions 
of the present were not proper. 
However, the permissive plans went 
through. 

Over in the Lords Lord Swrvtow 
was conducting one of those one- 
man shows in which he excels, 
taking on every subject as it came 
and delivering the Governmental 
reply to each debate. 

He got a cheer for his announce- 
ment that the output of Comet 
aeroplanes is to be increased—al- 
though he added, with picturesque 
caution, that their production was 
not like picking gooseberries. But, 
still, our technicians were so far 
ahead in these matters that we 
might, in the next year or two, be 
able to “collar the markets for a 
generation.” Lord 8. seemed both 


News must be pretty bad to-day.” 
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surprised and gratified by the roar- 
ing cheer this colloquialism received 
—or perhaps it was the information 
it conveyed that provoked such 
vociferous approval. 


Wednesday, July 9 
Mr. Butter asked the Commons 
to approve the Civil List, totalling 
£475,000 a year, 
ee and = mentioned 
two things which 
greatly interested the House; that 
although the cost of living had 
trebled since the century began, the 
total of the Civil List had been cut; 
and that there might be some 
further simplification of the Court's 
official fun ctions—though that was a 
matter for the Sovereign's discretion. 
Mr. Atrriee expressed himself 
in favour of “a right amount of 
pageantry,” but suggested a review 
of the Civil List vote every ten years 
He also wanted to reduce the 
allowance to be given to the young 
Duke of Cornwall during his 
minority. But the House negatived 
all these proposals and the List went 
through as recommended. 





at the 
PLAY 


The Innocents (Hen Masesry'’s)—The Bride of Denmark Hill (Rovau Cover Turatae Civ) 


ways of the theatre that Mr. 

ALLAN Turrty’s “The Turn of 
the Screw” has not been heard of 
since its brief season at the Arts 
six years ago, while Mr. Wit.1aM 
ArcutpaLp's The Innocents, also 
based on Henry James’ story, has 
gripped America and is now, one 
guesses, all set for a long run in 
London. This is not to deery The 
Innocents. As a psychic thriller it 
strongly affects the behaviour of the 
small hairs of the neck, it is ex- 
tremely well acted, and Mr. Perer 
GLENVILLE’s production makes a 
com spook symphony. In short, 
it is a highly skilful piece of theatre 
that does everything except convey 
the point of one of the most tre- 
mendous stories ever written, which 
was to take us so near the brink of 
unimaginable evil that we felt 
another step would plunge us, 
ourselves, into the inferno. Mr. 
Turrt’s play had its faults, but it 


I is a telling comment on the 


Flora—Miss Carnot Wotveriper 
Miss Giddens—Miss Fiona Rosson 
Milee—Master Jenemy Srenser 


was wonderfully true—truer than I 
could have believed possible—to the 
spirit of James. Mr. ArcnraLp’s 
horrors are compelling, but on a 
lower level, electrifying the spine 
rather than the imagination. His 
house is Borley Rectory, not Bly. 
Less is done with music; the ghosts 
are solid, and therefore Quint seems 
only a sub-agent of Satan; and the 
children, instead of presenting their 
dark compact in ghastly contrast to 
their own simplicity and charm, are 
knowing and coolly insolent. 

Even so, if this is not James it 
makes a powerful substitute, Miss 
Fiora Rosson wrings every ounce 
of drama from the new governess’s 
appalled discovery of the dead 
Quint’s demonic influence on her 
charges; and the agony of mind in 
which she drives Miles to face his 
tormentor and find peace in death 
is conveyed superbly. The two 
children have quite unusual author- 
ity and confidence. Master Jeremy 
Spenser has to play an odious 
little man of the world, and does it 
with the control of a seasoned actor. 
The same may be said of Miss Caro 
Wotveriper, whose Flora, a deeply 
eunning Victorian minx, is like a 
Macchiavellian doll. And Miss 
Barsara Everest is entirely at 
home as nice Mrs. Grose, the house- 
keeper. 

Mr. GLENvVILLE’s production 
is faultless (how he must have 
worked on the children!). The 
brilliant arrangements of lighting, 
on which many of the effects depend, 
are due partly to him and partly to 
Mr. Jo Mrevziver, whose set is 
haunted in the third degree. I 
wouldn’t walk up his twisting stair- 
ease for a thousand pounds. 


Most welcome pheenix, the Court 
Theatre re-opens modestly with The 
Bride of Denmark Hill, a play about 
Ruskin's non-marriage to Effie 
Gray, by Mr. Lawreyvce Wiiasams 
and Miss Nett. O'Day. In spite of 
its very slow beginning, I rather 
enjoyed it for its commentary on the 
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dark side of Victorian family life 
and for the quiet excitements of the 
last act. It shows Ruskin as an 
insufferable prig, as he sometimes 
was, spoon-fed by an insanely 
ambitious mother and insulated 
against adult life by the obliging 
capital of his father; and yet single- 
minded about art. Mr. Anprew 
Oxsporn plays him well, and Miss 
Barsara Murray wholly enlists 
our sympathy for Effie. Thank 
goodness, Millais rescued her from a 
household in which the butler drew 
curtains over the pictures on 
Saturday night. It is hard to believe 
that Mrs. Ruskin can have been so 
coldly evil as Miss Donorny Green 
makes out in a most sinister per- 
formance. Miss E..en Pottock 
brings a breath of fresh air as Lady 
Eastlake, and another lifeline to 
sanity is Mr. Clement MoCa.in’s 
Millais. 


(The Bride of Denmark Hill 
John Ruskin—Mu. Anoarw Osnoun 


Recommended 

The Millionairess (New), weak 
Shaw galvanized by Katharine 
Hepburn. Under the Sycamore Tree 
(Aldwych), ant satire in which Alce 
Guinness shines. Dial “M” for 
Murder (Westminster) for intelligent 
crime. Exic Keown 





at the 
~ PICTURES 


Carrie— Untamed Frontier 


Carrie (Director: Wiustam 
Wrter) runs for two hours 
on @ note of almost unmodulated 
suiness. The theme, in Carrie's own 
phrase, is that “when you're poor 


N cone from Dreiser's novel, 


George Huratwoot 


it gets all mixed up; you like the 
people who are good to you.” Carrie 
comes to Chicago at sixteen, and 
almost at once Charlie Drouet, a 
salesman, is sufficiently good to 
her to install her in a flat with 
promises of marriage. During 
Charlie's absence on the road, how- 
ever, George Hurstwood is rather 
better; but as he is a mature and 
prosperous man with a socially 
ambitious wife the affair soon leads 
to disaster from which he never 
retrieves himaelf. Since George is 
played, and sympathetically, by Sir 
Laurence Oxrvren, he is evidently 
intended to be to some extent an 
object of pity, the man who gives 
up all for love; but his behaviour is 
spineless and unscrupulous through- 
out, and when at the end, after 
Carrie has left him and begun a 
promising career on the stage, he 
appears as a shambling, unshaven 
derelict it is hard to raise an atom of 
feeling for him. Indeed, by contrast, 
the plain honest immorality of 
Charlie shines almost with the hard, 
white light of virtue. Perhaps 
Dreiser intended Carrie to be less 
innocent than she is here 

This might have been a con- 
ventionally melodramatic tale of sin 
and atonement; but an intelligent 


Sim Lacrence Ourvier 


script, acute direction and fine 
acting raise it somewhat higher 
Jenniver Jones gives Carrie exactly 
the right balance between simplicity 
and ambition, though she seems too 
nice a girl to have got “mixed up” 


|\Carrw 
Mr. Allen—-Ray Twat 
so easily. To his creation of George, 
Sir Laurence Oxtvier brings the 
charm of the shop-walker, the 
tenderness of the stage-door Johnnie 
and the dignity of the barrage- 
balloon, compounding them into a 
character real enough to be intensely 
unlikeable; while Eppre ALBeErr, 
with his brash manners, three rings 
and engraved visiting-cards, is the 
archetype of all the salesmen of the 
period (which is the early 1900s). 
Among the small parts—all well 
done—Ray Trat’s smiling, in- 
satiable detective is a jewel. 


Untamed Frontier (Director : 
Hvuco Freoonese) is for the con- 
noisseur of Westerns. It concerns 
the attempts of a proud and power- 
ful Texas family (“Why, Camilla, 
what would a Denbow want with 
friends?") to keep the Eastern 
“homesteaders” off a vast tract of 
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Government grazing which they 
need for their own herds. The weak 
link in the Denbow chain is idle 
pleasure - loving Glenn (Scorr 
Brapy), who is in town shooting a 
man one night when he should have 
been out guarding the range, and is 
therefore compelled to marry Jane 
(Sueuixy Wovrers), the only wit- 
ness of the crime, to prevent her from 
testifying against him. Fortunately 
there is also a good, democratic 
Denbow to hand, Cousin Kirk 
(Joseru Corres); and by the time 
the plot has spun its conventional 
convolutions it is he that is married 
to Jane, Glenn is dead, and the 
homesteaders have been allowed to 
cross the Denbow territory to the 
free land. The plot of a Western is 
no more than the plate under a 
grilled steak, anyway ; it holds it up 
and keeps it tidy while we feed on 
the red-blooded fibres of shooting 
and riding and branding and stam- 
peding in a Technicolor Texas land- 
seape. In this instance there is 
some very tolerable acting on the 
side. 


+ x * * + 


Survey : 
(Dates in brackets rofer to Punch reviews) 
In 1'Ul See You In My Dreams 
Danny Thomas plays Gus Kahn 
(whom the script allows little dis- 
cernible talent and less charm) on his 
way to becoming—with what seems 
to be a minimum of effort—a suc- 
cessful “lyricist.” Seventeen songs 
with Kahn lyrics, and Doris Day 
Recommended releases include Wait 
Til the Sun Shines, Nellie (18/6/52). 
an unpretentious but well-directed 
Technicolor job, and Diplomatic 
Courier (2/7/52), an above-average 
thriller. B. A. Youre 
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Office 


Soapbox and Distaff 


Rese and Crown. Sean O'Casey. Macmillan, 21’. 


As the Sailor Loves the Sea. Mrs. Ballard Hedman. 
Heinemann, 15)- 


Ambassador's Wife. 
18)- 


Elisabetta Cerruti. Allen and Unwin, 


My Hill So Strong. Jean Kingdon-Ward. Jonatian Cape, 
15/- 


Adventures of a Botanist’s Wife. Eleanor Bor. Hurat 


and Blackett, 18) - 

R. SEAN O'’CASEY goes on shouting that he 
doesn't care a damn what anyone thinks of him, 
but almost every page of the fifth volume of his 
autobiography proves that he cares a great deal. Rose 
and Crown is a thundering tirade from a Dublin soapbox 
against ail those who have declined to take at his own 
valuation a man who collects grievances as others 
collect stamps. Often the language is magnificent, but 
the mind it reflects is muddled. Had he not arrived 
in London in the "twenties (when this volume begins) 
and been outraged by their surface frivolities, he might 
have gained a cooler impression of English life. As it 
was, the upper classes dined off gold plate and still 
contrived to grind the faces of the workers, while the 
workers only waited for the glorious revolution that 
would join them hand-in-hand with the ecstatic 
brotherhood of Moscow. For this sentimental rebel, 
to whom the Welfare State is apparently so much cold 
mutton, the war had spectacular results: “The deluge 
came later, when the bright pavilions came tumbling 
down, to be swept away in the swirling surge of war, 
leaving the Tories to find political homes in barns, or 
slumber, bruised, on the benches in the parks.” 
Dramatic recruits to the sights of London! Perhaps 
Mr. O’Casey's pathological misunderst ng of the 
English is best summed up in his opinion that 
“Journey's End” was a piece of false effrontery—" all 
the mighty, bloodied vulgarity of war foreshortened 

into a petty, pleasing picture.” 

The pull between the drum-beater and the artist 
was often fatal to his balance. In America the 
architectural fruits of capitalism delighted him, as did 
the American way of life; in the big English houses, 
whose hospitality he appeared not unwilling to accept, 
his satisfaction at their dwindling finances was matched 
by his esthetic pleasure in their interiors. But in 
spite of the searing bitterness that pervades this book, 
driving him to rail at the churches for their opposition 
to his plays, at the Abbey Theatre for its timidity, and 
(in many dismal pages) at a convent school that refused 
to lower its fees for his son, there are fine passages of 
description and some less bilious judgments of the 
many notable people he met. He is at his most 
sympathetic in his treatment of Yeats. His oddest 
conversation was with Stanley Baldwin, who became 
so dazed by an interminable harangue on English 





crimes in Ireland that he looked at his pipe “as if he 
was wondering was it really his.” 

Of a sudden spate of books by wives writing of 
their share in their husband's jobs the most unusual 
is Mrs. Ballard Hadman’'s racy As the Sailor Loves the 
Sea. A painter married to an Alaskan fisherman, her 
life is tough and dangerous and she enjoys it. Trolling 
for salmon in tide-rips from a motor-boat is no picnic, but 
afterwards there is the warm companionship of a small 
close-knit community ; and always the changing beauty 
of Alaska, to which the artist in Mrs. Hadman is 
keenly alive, both with pen and pencil, 

An intelligent woman's viewpoint on state affairs 
makes good reading. In Ambassador's Wife Signora 
Elisabetta Cerruti, a Hungarian actress married to an 
Italian diplomat, deals with her adventures in Peking, 
Moscow, Paris, Rome, and in Berlin during the critical 
years between 1932 and 1935. She knew and hated 
most of the Nazi leaders, and her lively close-ups of 
their ineptitude are valuable additions to a sorry file. 

Finally, the wives of two botanists working in differ- 
ent corners of Assam give us exciting accounts of this 
deceptively hazardous occupation. In My Hill So 
Strong Mrs. Jean Kingdon-Ward tells of an expedition 
into Tibet and through an outsized earthquake, while 
in Adventures of a Botanist's Wife Mrs. Eleanor Bor 
describes the testing life of a political officer who hunted 
plants as well as murderers. Eric Keown 
Moroccan Journal. Kom Landau, Hale, 18). 

On his return from his latest visit to Morocco 
Mr. Rom Landau used the daily entries in his Moroccan 
Journal as material for an uncommonly informative 
and readable account of Berber life and customs as 
well as of the complicated national and international 
Moroccan problem. A trained political observer and 
an authority on Islamic affairs, Mr. Landau does not 
conceal his Berberophil sympathies any more than he 
denies or decries France's great civilizing achievement. 
True, he asks whether the French have not “merely 
replaced one kind of oppression "’—that of the sultans 





and pashas—‘“by another, a more subtle, a less 
one'” Shrewd though they often are, 
Mr. Landau's political comments have not seldom been 
outdated by the kaleidoscopic swiftness with which the 
Moroccan and the international! political scene changes. 
But his admirable and understanding descriptions of 
Moorish customs, superstitions, and indeed of Moorish 
life in ali its variegated aspects, have the quality of 
permanence characteristic of the Moorish civilization 
that lies changeless beneath the evanescent spray of 
political bickerings. Perhaps Mr. Landau's pen when 
dipped in non-political ink will yet write the book on 
Morocco that still has to be written. LF. DM, 
Diaries 1912-1924. Heatrice Webb. Edited by Margaret 
Cole. Longmans, 24 
No day-to-day record covering the first world war 
could owe less than this to the actual story of moving 
events, The writer is hardly more affected by the 
grim business on the Continent than Jane Austen by 
the campaigns of Napoleon, while even the unexpected 
turns of home politics observed at close quarters in 
innumerable committees and conferences do little to 
ruffle her curious air of inner detachment. This instal- 
ment ends with her Sidney, for whom her faintly 
condescending devotion never fails, entering the first 
Labour Government at a time when all her own 
professed desire is to achieve a studious retirement in 
the country. None the leas her pungent epigrammatic 
snapshots of political leaders are great fun and there 
is unique quality in her gradually accumulated portrait 
of Beatrice Webb—the lady who thanks whatever gods 
there be that she is not as others. Too subtle to be 
called supercilious, too honest to be described as 
hypocritical, she rests, a little wearily, in the quiet 
satisfaction that in herself is the one and only way 
©. ©. P. 
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The Golden Hand. Edith Simon. Cassell, 12/6 

The interest of the historical novel is founded in 
the last resort upon our common humanity ; and because 
Mrs. Simon's East Anglian saga spans the last fifty- 
three years of Chaucer's life it is inevitable that his 
well-balanced world with its ordinary Christian vices 
and virtues should inspire distrust of a story that revels 
in the abnormal. The mysterious discovery of a relic 
and the building of a cathedral to house it are treated 
as part of the fever and the fret of the age that produced 
the Black Death. Yet the book has a vast background 
of research ; and its dialogue avoids mock medisvalism 
and intrusive modernity. An American reviewer—the 
English edition was preceded by an American one— 
acclaims the Seott touch in a novel that strikes one as 
deliberately unromantic. He might compare the 
witch who plays a dominant part here to the immortal 
beldames of “Lammermoor” who play a very short 
one—and think again. H. P. BE. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Introducing the Universe. James C. Hickey. Ayre 
and Spottiawoode, 10/6. The author's avowed intention in 
compiling this book is to put those only nebulously acquainted 
with the stars on nodding terms with Time, Space, and the 
Universe. This he succeeds in doing without patronizing 
either his readers or the Cosmos. If the reader feels that the 
introduction is somewhat garbled he may yet be inclined to 
pursue the acquaintanceship further himsell. 


The Face of London. Harold P. Chunn. Phenix 
House, 30/.. Revised, en (post-blitz) edition of this 

h ve catalogue ra London's buildings, streets and 
riverside over a century and a 


Covered in twenty-five personally 
coach rides —sound device for administering fact in light doses. 
Two hundred informative illustrations. 

In Sun and Shadow. Denis © . Stanley Paul, 
13/6. Lively account of the 1950-51 tour of Australia and New 
Zealand. truth about “the knee,” the cut eyebrow and 
the row of small scores; in’ i jons for reform of 
Anglo-Australian cricket. Fine il ions. 

Education in Britain Since 1900. 8. J. Curtis. 20th 
Century Histories. Dakers, 18/-. This book is not about 
education at all but about educational ad tion. A 

clear and detailed guide to the various Acts and Circulars 
with chapt on ed ion in Scotland and in the Forees. 
O ional ref os to teaching that the author 
accepts what was best in the movements of a quarter of a 
century ago without feeling much interest in later developments. 

















os 
private schools overrates the effectiveness of 


inspection. 


position of 
compulsory 
The Ape in Our House. Cathy Hayes. Collancz, 126. 


How would an ape develop if it were brought, up exactly like 
« human child? Would it, for instance, learn to talk? This 
record of just such an experiment vides the fascinating 
answers in a nice blend of scient interest and human 
curiosity. 

My Uncle Joe. Budu Svanidze. Freee mag 10/6. 
Stalin's nephew spreads his uncle thin, over forty-two chapters, 
none ridding a real mouthful. Included is a two-hundred 
and-fifty-word speech of the great man’s, recollected verbatim 
from the author's carly boyhood, and a multitude of footnotes 
explaining (¢.g.) that Vecka ! is Russian for “ Hurrah!” 

Aunt Clara. Noel Streatfeild. Collins, 10/6. An old 

ing relatives out of his will, but leaves his 

! niece ible for a public house, “dogs,” 

two circus chi . and some ageing relics of easy 

virtue. Aunt Clara and the ex-valet are great characters, and 
the author shows her usual adroit and h ity. 
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THE EVELET FORMULAE 


HE publication this week of a 

biography of Eustace Eyelet is 
most timely, coming as it does 
within a month of the centenary ot 
his birth. Though the public know 
little of him—beyond having the 
mistaken impression that he in 
vented the lace-holes in shoes that 
were certainly named after him—it 
may be safely said that Eyelet left 
a deeper impression on English life 
at what might be called the base- 
ment level than any man in the past 
couple of centuries. 

For Eyelet it was who produced 
the famous Eyelet Formule which, 
save for one, remain almost as far 
beyond the comprehension of the 
layman as those connected with 
atomic research. Mr. Cedric Pamper 
in his biography of the man, 
“Formule Afoot” (Sole and 
Flounder, 21/-), says: “No one who 
has borne home a new pair of shoes 
and tried to fathom the system by 
which the assistant has laced them 
can doubt the quality of the mind 
that evolved the formule. The 
world cannot soon produce a mind 
to comprehend them. 

“We must not, however, allow 
the esoteric nature of his work to 
lead us to forget the social 
effects it had. It is to such men as 
Eyelet that the Common Man owes 
his cherished century.” 

Family papers, diaries and the 
memories of those who knew Eyelet 
have yielded a rich store of fact 
which Mr. Pamper has coaxed into 
life. He tells how young Eyelet, at 
the age of ten, watched his father, 
a stern man, lacing up his boots: 

“The boy sat silent on his stool, 
his dark eyes brooding on the 
deliberate movements of his august 
parent. Then: 

“That, papa,’ said Eustace, ‘is 
commonplace.’ 

“The lad had forgotten that the 
age was still Victorian. So terrible 
was his father’s wrath that Eustace 
did not venture again into his 
presence for three weeks. When, at 
last, he crept into the parlour behind 
the parlourmaid, his father gazed 
at him sternly. 


“What is?’ demanded’ the 
elder Eyelet. 

“*That way of lacing up boots, 
papa,’ whispered Eustace. 

“His father looked down at his 
feet, encased in boots cross-laced in 
the only fashion then known. 

“*Why,’ he said, with wonder 
in his voice, ‘so it is. You are a 
thoughtful lad and I'm sorry I beat 
you. Here—I shall unlace my boots 
now, though it is three hours early. 
And you, my son, shall watch.’” 

This fundamentally just man 
henceforward encouraged Eustace 
to ponder as much as possible. The 
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Figs 


«lacing and unlacing of the boots 


became an oceasion. The father's 
movements were deliberate and 
unhurried as he kept his eyes fixed 
on his son, who sat watching and 
occasionally making notes. 

Young Eyelet was cighteen 
when he produced his first formula. 
As we now see it, this should have 
shaken the world of boot-lacing to 
its foundations. For it made pos- 
sible lacing “in parallel.” Compared 
with what came later of course 
it was laughably simple and was, at 
a later date, adopted by the Army. 
But to a world cross-laced by 





custom and tradition it was bizarre. 
Young Eyelet hawked his idea from 
shoe-shop to shoe-shop, meeting 
only insult and ridicule. Until, one 
day, an assistant helped him out 
of the bottom shelf into which a 
haughty manager had flung him and 
asked what he was trying to sell. 

In those days the life of a shoe- 
shop assistant was hard. He earned 
twelve-and-sixpence a week and was 
expected to scrub the floor every 
night, providing his own soap. 
Eyelet's despairing tale told to that 
assistant opened up a new world for 
a downtrodden class. After con- 
siderable effort the assistant—his 
name, alas, has not come down to 
us—learned the formula and applied 
it. 

Came the day when a customer 
returned with a pair of boots and 
demanded of the manager: “How 
the devil are these things laced up, 
then, hey?” 

The manager was baffled. 
Angrily he summoned the assistant 


and, after cuffing him, told him he 
was dismissed. But the customer 
in » 

“Dismiss that man,” he 
thundered, “and | never buy a pair 
of boots from you again.” 

The customer was Disraeli. 

Eyelet’s Formula spread like 
wildfire through the London shoe- 
shops. Managers were baffled. 
Assistants toiled into the small 
hours to master the instructions and 
symbols passed to them scribbled on 
pieces of shoe-box cardboard that 
were swallowed as soon as the 
secret was clear. Led by Disraeli, 
customers demanded parallel lacing. 

The assistants now held the 
upper hand. Managements were 
forced to make concessions: to 
provide soap for the floors, to raise 
wages to fourteen-and-six. 

A special research committee 
set up by the proprietors eventually 
stumbled on the secret of the 
formula. Their triumph was short- 
lived, however. For Eyelet had not 





been idle. He had produced no 
fewer than five new formula .. . 

Mr. Pamper tells how, with the 
years, the formule devised by 
Eyelet grew more subtle, shoe-shop 
assistants bolder. Thanks to Eyelet, 
your assistant now looks the man- 
ager in the eye, is seldom, if ever, 
cuffed, and neither knows nor cares 
who scrubs the shop. The secrets of 
the formulea—Eyelet produced a 
dozen—remain secrets still. 

The fruits of Eyelet’s labours 
are about to wither at last. The 
strapped shoe is with us, and the 
time may come when the words 
“ Eyelet-hole” and “shoelace” will 
be merely scholars’ playthings. Mr. 
Pamper’s book ensures that one 
flower, at least, will bloom among 
the dust. 

& Ss 


“Loca Power Boat 
Ractiwe Back 
Ow rrs Peer” 
New Zealand paper 


What happened! Sudden drought? 
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It took 
159 years 


Layer after plastic layer is sprayed on to the 
interior of this metal component of a large 
processing plant, which, after successive bakings, 
will become impervious to nearly all chemicals. 
The man with the spray gun works carefully, 


thoroughly, with a sense of responsibility that 
has been common to the people of Newton 
Chambers for generations. At Newton Chambers 
every present-day development is inspired by 159 years 
of service to the community. 


Newton Chambers 


& COMPANY LIMITED, THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 


HEAVY CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING, EXCAVATORS, INDUSTRIAL AND DOMESTIC HEATING 


APPLIANCES, FUEL 


ECONOMISERS, [ZAL AND OTHER CHEMICAL PRODUCTS. 





for the 


1 


v Our ap 


“promotion from within” has been followed wherever possible within the Home 
esght appoimiments have been filled in our Overseas factories from the Home Company 


year 
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Metal Box Co., Lid 
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apap te he Crees Green 
the business. 
an issue of a further 903,192 Ordinary Shares 


. The fact that this is almost the same as the 


it does emphasise the harmful efteci 
ee eae 2 Seinen & Conteoel, Go been 8b 
power in an increasingly competitive world 


and £21 





closest attention to training and 
expanded and further arrangements have 








number of employees in the Home Company was 17,584, of whom 


The Metal Box Company Limited will be held on July 16 at the 
the 


From £21,037,000 to £26,529,000 
From = £7,2713000 w 


ity 


have risen during the year— 
of 
ye = 
y imues tO pa: 
training faciiities are being stea 
The Langham, 


from bis statemem, which has been circulated with the reports and accounts for the 
education of juveniles. 
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Our Works Committees have again fulfilled their role of maintaining a valuable link between 


Management and workers. 


Complete copies are available on 


tic 25°45 
rr i (ste : : 
i ees ied “if i! 


As 
3 as Z 


The pole 


“TYME COMPANY CONTINGVES TO 
PAY THE CLOSEST ATTENTION 
TO TRAINING 6 EDUTCATION* 
(NOU ST RIAL RELATIONSHIPS - 
AVALUABLE LINK BETWEEN 
MANAGEMENT & WORKERS~ 


REVIEW BY THE CHAIRMAN—SIR ROBERT BARLOW 
oung of 
Preside. 
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THE FIRST RANK ™ 
“OVERSEAS MARKETS ARE 
MUCH MORE DIFFICULT 





“TE COMPANYS PRODUCTION 
PACH ITIES AAL WOW 1 
































public acceptance 


WILLS’S 


especially in old Hake 


CIGARETTES 


"Sail 

















FARLY IN THE 1890's, Commander Henry Bradwardine Jackson knowing nothing of the work of Marconi first 


conceived the idea that torpedo boats might announce their approach to a capital ship by the use of wireless waves 


In 1895, in the torpedo-school ship * Defiance’ at Devonport, he began secret experiments on Admiralty 
instructions, Before the end of the year he had succeeded in transmitting, from one end of the ship, signals of 
sufficient intensity to ring an electric bell in the receiving circuit at the other her meeting Marconi, who first 


visited England the following summer, he went rapidly ahead with the evolution of naval wireless telegraphy, making 


vital contributions to the development of world communications 
The tempo of modern life has certainly quickened since 1895, when Albert E. Reed 


first developed the production of super-calendered newsprint. In the reclaimed 


straw paper mill he had acquired the previous year, his first machines produced 
but six cwt. of paper an hour. Compare with this the six tons an hour reeled 


off the modern high-speed machines in the great Aylesford mills of the 


Reed Paper Group their continually-c,panding production including newsprint 
| 


kraft and tissue papers. For to-day the Reed Paper Group with its great resources 


and technical experience is one of the largest paper-making organisations in the world 


Pioneers in modern paper technology 


R y, ( ) d Head Office: 105 Piccadilly London W.1 


Q ALBERT REED & CO. LTD 


2 RY ans 6. Sen 


ED PAPER CO. LTD WAY PAPER #ACKS LTD 


THE NaTivo PAPER CO. LTD 


7 ° 
“en 6® pnooMUATE INDUSTRIES | con 
a REEL FLUS LTo REEL be b 
i ‘ n WRecoTT LTD 


MANUFACTURING CO. LTD 
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may we say this.... 


. to-day, no matter where you look, you will not find a better 
television picture than the one obtainable from the ‘ Encusu Evecrric’ 1651. 
This big screen receiver also combines facilities for broadcast 
radio reception including Frequency Modulation; and the cabinet, 
which is hand built by craftsmen, is available in a variety of modern and 
period styles. The 165: is, indeed, a possession of which anyone 


might be proud and it is made available at a very reasonable price 


Full details of tis outstanding recewer are given in an Ulustrated brochure which can be 
obtauned from your dealer, or upon oppiwatwn to the address beiow 


"ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
tig sowen elbow 


tue ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company LIMITED, TELEVISION DEPARTMENT, QUEENS HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.8 





THE FIRST BINOCULARS 


Always wound—never overwound | 
~ DESIGNED FOR SPECTACLE WEARERS 


' full benefit from the corrected vision of the spectactes. 
Spectaross benoculars give the same superb definition and 
fmage brithance which have made Row 
famous. All interior surfaces are har! o 
ditional light tranemission. Ask your Russ 
you « pair today, or write for descriptive tafle:. 


SPECTAROSS 8 x 49 £39. 0, 


SELF-WINDING WATCH so P-r. on case only 
WITH RESERVE POWER DIAL ®.°. 7. 


This precision waich automatically 
_ wines itself by the merest movement 
> of the wearer's arm. 
An additional dial tells at « glance 
the sumber of hours the watch 
will run withew being worn 





A —nen ri tc— 
Stasnless Stel centre seconds hand —17 jewels—— 
£24. 12. o. protected against shocks 


MAPPIN AND WEBB 


SHOWROOMS: ctmrveo . 
+56 162 OXFORD ST... w.!. a quame wavema oF. £C4. 78 AEGENT ST. w.1. . 
ontategpethgge en ae a 2 Serer ema BARNET ENSIGN ROSS LTD., LONDON, E.17 


PAR GIARRITE SVENOS AIMES MOC OE JANEIGOG JOHANNESSURG GOwBAT 











Comatose comic becomes 
a televisionary 


Willie's an (alleged) funny man on 


is life behind the screen?” 
“Very flats” moaned Willie, “My 
brilliance is all out of foo. Much 








more of this constipation I get, and 
I'll newer look another cathode ray 
tube in the face.” 

“A tube can cause a lot of trouble,” 
| said 

“What's your line?” smarled Willie 

“The tube I mean,” I said, “is the 
one you have behind your dinner 
jacket. 30 feet of it, and everything 
you eat has to make its way round 
its coils and circuits. Your intestinal 
muscles, which pull it through, 
can't get a grip on the soft, starchy 
food we send down nowadays, and 
they sop working properly.” 

“What happen then?” asked 
Withe 





PURELY PERSONAL 


"SB ALWAYS A LN E 
ine man's heart for « G 
SIX CIGAR (i/ad each) 

















— 


¢ }, i casts 





“A break in transmission,” I said, 
“caused by « technical clove-hitch 
In layman's language, you re const:- 
pated, and your life gets out of 
phase. The thing for you,” I said, 
“ig bead.” 

“How do I take it?” asked Wilke 


All-Bran’s scrumptious, and it gives 
your muscles bul’ to work on. It'll 
make you ‘regular’ in no time at all.” 

“It'd better,” nanphed Willie 
The next time I saw 


“I feel marvellous 
amazing All-Bran's made me as 
‘vegudar’ as the News!” 

“Shi” I said. “No advertising.” 


WHY KELLOGGS ALL GRAN SURELY ANO 


r 
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Chocolates can’t be coated unless the coating is hot. 
But they can't be packed until the coating is cold. And 
in warm weather, warm chocolate has a habit of 
staying warm — which creates trouble in the 
production line. 

That's where refrigeration steps in. Refrigeration — 
in this case, a tunnel in which the air is automatically 
kept at about 50°F. — is the answer to this problem of 
the chocolate manufacturer. And to a lot of other 
people's problems too ! 


If you've a cooling problem, consult 


FRIGIDAIRE 


the experts in refrigeration: 


commercial, industrial, medical and household 


FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS LIMITED 
Stag Lane, Kingsbury, London, N.W.9. Telephone: COLINDALE 654! 





BATHROOM 
FURNITURE 
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ce ’ a 9 
See what I’m driving at 
“It's the man who likes driving for its own sake who makes the best driver” said the Colonel. 
“And there are fewer and fewer of them. Modern cars don't encourage the breed.” 
“There's always the Riley” piped up the young engincer. 
“That just proves my point™ said the Colonel. “The Riley is still an individually built car. 
It's a car that rewards a good driver. That's why you'll find the man in the Riley is 
pretty well always a cut above the rest in driving skill.” 


Yes, indeed! 


& 


MAGNIFICENT 
MOTORING 2) btre Saloon ’ mayo 


Ri ; . 
LEY MOTORS LIMITED, Seles Division, COWLEY, OXFORD. Lenden Showrooms: “RILEY CARS", 65-56 PALL MALL, S.W.+ 
Overseas Business: Nelfield Exports Lid., Oslord end 41 Piecadiliy, Lendes, W.4 


It ts not surprising. with vx 
many people treasure-hwn'- 
ing fot foe knitwear. thet 
you may have « deal of 
searching to dotor a Barne 
creation, These beautife 
garments 3are, of course 
the natural choice of men 
and somes whose possess 
tune reflect their apprecia- 





twee of good things. As with 
all such treaseres, Barrie 
kotiwear is expensive. for 
only the Goest Cashmere. 
Shetland. and real Lambs- 
woul are used in the Barre 
mills, and the best is care'y 
the cheapest. Into each of 
them goes the traditiuna! 
hit of Hawick crafts 
men skilled hands 
attemiing toy de- 
taille. While people over- 
seas continne tl. demand 
more of the beat io knit 
wear, it ts regretted that 
bomre supplies mast rere 
tertted. But weary oot 
Aladdin may smile upon 
you in your treasure twnt 


vee 


KNITWEAR 





RONALD MORRISON 
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That outer | TE S7eee SHORTAGE | 


KPBS — and weeds too! 
Demand for steel still greatly exceeds supply, 
but Adams & Benson may be able to help you. 
To-day, as always, a promise of delivery made 


is a promise kept. 


re! ADAMS & BENSON LTD. 
Wase 46ALBION, WEST BROMWICH, STAFFS | 


PHONE: WEST BROMWICH O56! | 


Pine 





CLOSE To ¥ ‘ <r anriee 
ROCKERIES J, tm S | a 
& WALLS “* 


4 


~ Anywhere one has to cut with shears A : 
or sickle, the Electric Grassmaster wil = gives you 
cut in « fraction of the time without z a ot 0 quick, comfortable 
es ~ > seamed ae 
Sapomeencem Ff lather..in a little ccna 
generstors. From £12.0.0 write t ttl . : 
for Polder 1G ee , : 
combines its own 
, face lotion. Try a tube os 
Grassmastey, ype Se 
the plentiful I 
| . > | Vital care 
for Vital Hair 


TARPEN ENGINEERING CO LTL . 
. ? z | If you use Rowland’s 


KiNeingter 3491 (7 lines) xe = 
. Macassar Oil, you will be 
| delighted with the vitality of 


WEBLEY M. Itt AIR RIFLE on : — your hair. Dullness will be 


» Gene ean guia 3 : replaced by a lustre 


, fo or om 
TR premtone 7 ~@ and softness that tell 
Rats and smiar ra | you your hair is in 
vermin can be dextroyed ‘i perfect condition | 


y the ine ae Fier Ya oes 
Aw ae! - acuce | 
» fates 4 ee First made in 


QUEEN ANNE & : combines its | \ | aineusaan on 


Scotch Wuisky own face lotion 3 
ze A PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS, LONDON AND NEW YORK Went fie 


sa/a ? | 


'for Better Air 


Prevent TRAVEL SICKN ESS Conditions 





 Stenplest 
HILL THOMSON & CO.LTO. Ji « form of convene 
ventilation _.- U 


EOINBVRGH Est. 1795 > 
By Appointmenc reliable wr 

Wine and Spirit Merchants . ¢ nant * VENT AXIA LTD., 9 VICTORIA ST. S.W.! 

To the late George Vi L CHESTS sen disve Le icicle : = : Echadipedam Lave BEWCASTLE Cron TTBE 
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body and 
breath odours 
quickly, safely, Ciscreatly 


Amplex does not mercly disguise odours, « prevents them ever 
happenng—from within the body. Amplex is Gordon Young 
acuvated chlorophyll, which ts the bfegiving substance found 
wm all green vegetables. It gives complete immunity from all 
breath and body odours. Already over a million men and 
women rely on Amplex for that personal freshness that makes 
all the difference to self confidence and means so much socially. 


Ome Amples table: das! for vop- 

@- toe bodily freshuets—uenderarm, 
nalp, feet, ete After umoking, 
vrongly Ravoured food and 
drink, Amplex removes a/l trace 
of breath edow within W seconds 
When hfe 1s most eras tong, just 
rahe another Ampien tablet 


PLEX 


The world’s only Gordon Young u.v. activated 


CHLOROPHYLL DEODORANT TABLETS 1/9 


Ake Laberaterias Lid. Leatherhend Vial of 30 cablets from al! chermecs 





Rsop's fable tells us the story of the crow 
who, dying of thirst, placed pebbles in a 

pitcher to raise the level of water to en- 
Pile him to drink. ‘This was the moet 
natural action the crow could think of 
Now 


has Overdrive 
g’ves an assured economy of 10%, plus 
Not only this, but it increases the life of the engme and 
ives much smoother runn at high cruming specds 
‘he Layeock<le Normanville Overdrive is fitted as an 
»puional extra on Se v and Triumph Renown 
cars, and will soon be seen on a number 
of other British cars. W 
will gladly send you full details 
Finger -up move- 


ment af gear lever 
operada Ure- 
drue 


Large decrease in 
engine rews when 
Overdrm comes 
into use 


Manufoctured by 
LAYGOGK ENGINEERING LTD., SHEFFIELD 8, ENGLAND. (A Birfield Co.) 
UNDER EXCLUSIVE LICENCE FROM: AUTO’ TRANSMISSIONS LTD., COVENTRY. 


at the touch 


of a button 


Nine times more powerful than 
ordinary flysprays, this press- 
button fly and wasp killer contains 
safe and super-efficient 

* Pybuthrin”’ 


provides long-lasting protection 


A single container 


against disease-carrying flies and 
other winged insect pests. Get 
one from your chemist or iron- 


monger to-day. Price 7/6. 


COOPER, McOOUGALL & ROSERTSON LTO., SERRHAMSETED. HERTS. Est's. jos a 
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ROSS. S Lime Juwe Cordial 


BELFAST 








A wholesome and refreshing beverage. 
Made by Ross’s of Ginger Ale fame. 





niiiniinetinminest 


EVERY WEEK 


thousands buy 
this pen! 


Why? Because it is a Biro ball- 


The Line 
Throwing 
| Pistol which 


MEDTTERRAN? e- SUN 
withon! forge . 
Resut ful bathing and bys 


M A L t i 
HOTEL PHORN IC IA endl dit j , 
riers. - | rescue arin 

possible cost gk & a 
| £430. 0. * em 
All Lifeboats are equipped with 
this which 


ie 
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ODD” 


KEEPS 
YOU 
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( 
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OWL ONO O 


§ Ks KAVULTD TEAM VALLEY, Ce 


iu 


PRIMULA 


CHEESE SPREAD 


GOING 


LOVLOVBPVLOVPEDPOLO  POLOVNA PNP ALO VL OVP OPO OE LO ALO PALO GPO 


Durham ) 


point pen and represents wonder- 
ful value for those whose daily job 
entails writing of any kind. It gives 
the smooth, speedy, legible writing 
that only Biro can produce. 

You can buy this model in grey, 
maroon or black, from any Biro 
dealer, and the price is as low as 
the value is high 


BIRO [5 
Price: with tarnish- 
proof metal cap 


Price: with plastic 
cap to match case 


22/6 
17/6 


life-saving device, 
can project a line 150 yards. 
Help to provide this safeguard 
by 


ba Date of Montrose, aT 
& O., VD. Treasurer 
SS jurnett Brown. MC. 

- M.A... Seoretary. 





Whether in rolls, flat packets 
or interleaved sheets 


NOVIO 


is the best value Toilet Paper 














Bi 88°O btn 


arub 


with the os ee service @ | 
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AMBASSADOR 


DE LUXE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


FROM 


or “ Two man” 
away 
your order or enquiry now 


— 
Estimates Free 
trom 


REMOV "AL 


HOULTS wn. 


Specealists in Removals and Storage 
LONDON OFFICE: The 
Chase Road, Southgate, N.14 
Tel.: Palmers Green 1167-4 
Also at NEWCASTLE CARLISLE 











DANARM CHAIN SAWS 


STOCK 


Now, and while steel supplies are stil! available, we can 
meet orders for most of the famous Danarm 
Petro! or Electric chain saw models right 
Seize this opportunity while it lasts; let us have 


“One man” 





Distilleries : 
OLEN SCOTIA AROYLL SCAPA KIRKWALL 
teas F omemde ds 1885 


1. CLUBLEY ARMSTRONG DANARM, Abford House, Wilton Rosd, LONDON, 5.W ! 
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Keep Your Nails Clean. 


and Hands Well Groomed! 


Peros Chior is the Magac Nad Cleaner and Hand Beautfier 
It tates out the dirt, makes the ups Iwory Whee and leaves 
the hands SOFT, WHITE AND FRAGRANT. 


Your natls and hands will always look well groomed when 
wing ths NEW SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT. NO 
MESS!! NO BOTHER!!! Just squeeze a littl on your 
nail brush and shampoo your nails and hands. Presto !! 
Your nasts and hands become imma ulate ummedsately 


Thoussads use Perox Chior every day Aad what a 
boon & is to surgeons, doctors, nurses, gardeners, 
motorists, housewives, typets, sailors, soldiers, aurmen, 
farmers and many more besides 


From all Chemists and Stores. in tubes and jars. 


fe OUR GUARANTEE. We guarantee that Perox-Chior 

ts made from maternais selected as being the best of thew 

kind, processed in an orginal manner and deugned to 

/ produce an arucie of outstanding mer It guaranteed 

rf to keep wm good condition until used and may be stored in 
any kind of clmate 


Péix-Chlor 


A matwel of ae 


rooreaee 


NY 


LN BEENES LABORATORIES LIMITED. NEWCATTLE-ON-TYNE, € 
saon 
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GAROENER SC HOCABOY CLERGYMAN FISHERMAN swee POST man 
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“You should keep your 

own teeth all your life— 
if you do 

your part’ 


Youcan keep your own natural teeth all your life—if you help the dentist 
take care of them. Regular night and morning brushing is essential — 
and a Tek does the job thoroughly! Buy a Tek—use it daily—and you'll 


have done your part. 
keep your own 
teeth gen 
PRODUCT 
TEE Pore Briade rade - VEX Myton TER ‘ST - Sobarensfehewon 





Another health hint — Johnson's Hondkerchief Tissues ore always hondy 


The famous Jame Se ymone Cup made by 

Hethetn fer Henry Ul! abou 1596-7. li bears 

Jame Se yemoner's moste Boxed te Owe y and 

Seve”. The cap elf & tnown tw have boon 

itl on the Re yal collection at the tome of Charles 
My the Firs’: accevmon m 1625 


A master of jewellery design as well as of 
portraiture, Hans Holbein, with his skilful use 
of traditional materials, brought delight to 
the court of Henry VIII. If palladium had 
been known to him he might have surpassed 
even the finest creations of his time. Rarer 
than gold, this superbly suitable jewellery 
metal is fashion’s choice for really exquisite 
white settings and re-settings. And it is 
being used for quite inexpensive pieces as well 
as for luxurious and spectacular suites. 


Ask your own jeweller about palladium. 


albadium 


A PRECIOUS METAL POR FINE JEWRILERY 


PLATINUM METALS DIVISION 


The Mond Nickel Co. Lid., Sunderland Hous, Curzon St, London, W.1 
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vacuum | 


Se 


FIRST 


WITH THE 


NEWEST FLAGSHIP 


With a Monroe adding-calculator 
the most complicated calculations 
are as easy as a five-finger exercise 
and among the wide range of Monroe 
models there is one exactly suited to 
the volume and variety of your re- 
quir 

.. the answer, of course, isa Monroe 

















CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY LIMITED 
10-11 Albemarte Street, Londen, W.i1. GROsvener 754! 


Two reasons why it PAYS 


8.$. “ UNITED STATES”, new 53,330-ton flagship of United States 
Lines, relies —like the two giant Cunarders, R.M.S. “ Queen 
Elizabeth” and R.M.S. “Queen Mary” —on the unrivalled 
lubricants and lubrication service of Vacuum Oil Company. Why 
not solve your lubrication problems, too, the Vacuum Way? 


THE VACUUM WAY 


4 complete Lubrication Service for everything mechanical 
first in Service, first in Lubrication, first in Engineering Skill 


Why Accept Anything Less? 


SN 
MOBILOTL MOBILGAS > GARGOYLE 


MOBILAND DELVAC SOVAC 


VACUUM Gil COMPANY LIMITED, LONDON, S.w.1 





— - 
IOuHN Buact RUBBER LErCcCEeEsTer 
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pores 


“Pd really like a 
Gin and VOTRIX” 


wf =e 
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VOTRIX Vermouth 


SWEET 1@/- ORY 12/6 





tow to 


YOUR ENGINE OIL 
and prevent THIS 
> 


Dirty oi] wastes your money. It clogs 

piston-ring slots, gums-up valve 

stem guides and constricts oil passages. 

Your AC Oil Filter goes on filtering out the clogging sludge, 

dirt and grit which grind away engine efficiency — until the 

element is packed solid. 

DRIVE WITH DIRT-PROOF OIL, by getting a good 

garage to change your AC Filter Element or AC Filter 
Cartridge at least every 8,000 miles. 


A Oil Filters 


AC-SPHINX SPARK PLUG COMPANY, DIVISION OF 
GENERAL MOTORS LIMITED, DUNSTABLE, ENGLAND. 
and Southampton, Hants. 





——So light and supple 
: —So neat and fashionable 
—So friendly 
and flattering w the foot 


In finest calf and 


suedes in many colours 


Por the name of your nearest stockist, please write to 


HOLMES OF NORWICH, Shoe Manufacturers, Norwich 





CAMPBELL 
HANDLING 


Twin Belt Booster or Lowerer 
for Cases, Cartons etc. 


Actual Manufacturers of 


Vertical Elevators, 

& Drag Bar Elevators, 
Straight & Universal Slat 
Bottle Conveyors, Gravity 
Roller & Power Chain 
Conveyors, Batch Loaders 
& Stackers, etc. Our 
expert advice available on 
all handling problems. 


Kent House Lane, 
» Kent. 
Te. : Svomam 8256/8178 


ee See te 
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“. .. it is the tools 


which have changed, 


not the men...” 


The Duke of Edinburgh 
speaking at University College, Swansea 


...and the tool for 
Material Handling is 


the Diesel Fork Lift Truck 





CRimarn 


Pioneers of the small diesel fork lift truck 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD. (DEPT. A), COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
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